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VIOLET. 


SPRING. 
Swirt-FALLinG feet beneath the budding beech 
Crush out the odours from a hundred urns, 
Grass-hidden founts of fragrance. Needs there 
8 
To toleegeet all the rosy fire that burns 
In that young cheek? ‘‘ Nay, fly not, little 
fawn! 
What have I done to fright or fret thee? Say! ”” 
** Ah, Sir! but you have crushed my violets,’’ 
Dawn 
So fair gives promise of a wondrous day. 
** Thy pardon, pretty one! henceforth I prize 
The wee blue flower, for thinking of thine 
eyes.” 


SUMMER, 
** Violet! Violet! may that star be blest 
That drew me hither that bright April morn. 
Sweet wood-flower, nestle nearer. Is there rest 
Like strong love’s arms, my darling? ”’ 
Lightly borne 
Upon the breath of June, the fragrance sweet 
Of lush crush-clustered roses thrills the sense. 
But ah! those violet eyes that shyly meet 
His own! Her flower brings rapture more in- 
tense. 
“Sweetheart! I would the year were alway 


spring 
And all our life a woodland wandering.” 


AUTUMN. 


The dew that gems the fragrant lidded flower, 
That peereth, purple-orbed, through shadowy 


green, 
Brings brightness; but the drops of sorrow’s 
shower 
Have dimmed those violet eyes. The chilly 


sheen 
Of autumn glanceth through the yellowing 


eaves; 
His foot is far, the flower he crushed may fade. 
Oh wasted sweetness! Silently she grieves, 
Oh squandered love! Yet will she not up- 
: braid; 
But doth regard with meek eyes, weary-wet, 
The ashes of a withered violet. 


WINTER. 
A broken man, bowed low upon the breast 
His manhood should have shielded! Now she 
tends 
His weakness, in her arms the only rest 
His stricken soul may seek. A snow-touch 
blends 
With her brown tresses, but the violet eyes 
Are spring-sweet yet. Without is winter grey, 
But in her heart the wealth of summer skies 
And summer flowers is garnered up for aye: 
Spring’s blossomings are fair, but, ah, how dear 
The rare sweet violet of the later year! 


VIOLET, ETC. 









THE OLD PIANO. 


In the twilight, in the twilight, 
Sounding softly, sounding low, 

Float some cadences enchanted, 
Eerie songs of long ago. 








In the gloaming, in the gloaming, 
Sits our child with lips apart, — 

Near her mother, who is singing, 
Near the woman of my heart. 


O how thinly, and how feebly, 
Rings the ancient instrument! 

When it opened, slowly yielding, 
What a weird unwonted scent! 





Plaining wildered all forlornly, 

As it were surprised from death; 
On a plate of faded ivory 

Some lost name faint wavereth. 





Wildered sorely, wildered sorely, 
In oblivion mouldering, 
To be challenged now for music 
That the dead were wont to sing! 
Hon. Roden Noel. 


IN THE TWILIGHT. 


WELL hath one asked if it can even be 
Useful, or helpful, to believe a lie: 
Ah, let us ponder ere we make reply, j 
Nor rashly judge in our obscurity: 
Lo, Faith and Hope transplanted we may see 
On the chill heights of Truth decay and die; 
And he that hath the keener, piercing eye 
Perchance would fain know less of misery. 
Ah! what, if in our breasts abide a fear, 
Lest when our knowledge and our powers in- 





crease, — 
Lest in the harvest of our truth-sown year, 

The pious fervour of our glad hearts cease; 
Lest in the day when all things grow more clear 
We feel no passion, and we find no peace. 


Nay, fear not thus, while loving life is ours, 
And love, sweet love, burns ever in each 


breast ; 
While hate of hatred stands of love confest, 
And love of loving two-fold blessing showers: 
Not till all grace hath faded from earth’s flow- 


ers, 
And all its glory from the sun-lit West, 
hall and passion, life with loving blest, 
Pass to the outer darkness of past powers. 
And Faith and Hope shall they not still inspire 
New aspirations in man’s eager soul ? 
From point to point, still mounting ever higher, 
Shall -* not with his thought his grief con- 
sole, 
Knowing that tho’ he must ere long expire 
He lives a part of one eternal whole. 





All the Year Round. 


Dark Blue. 











HEREDITARY PSYCHICAL TRANSMISSION. 


¥rom The Contemporary Review. 
ON THE HEREDITARY TRANSMISSION OF 
ACQUIRED PSYCHICAL HABITS. 


BY DR. W. Be CARPENTER. 


THERE cannot, I think, be a question 
that in the minds of all the more progres- 
sive thinkers of the present day, the 
doctrine of Evolution, whether accepted 
thoroughly or only tentatively, is giving a 
direction to their inquiries, and a form to 
their speculations. Believing, as I do, 
that the future advance of Psychology will 
depend in great measure upon the sa- 
gacity and fearlessness with which this 
principle is pushed forward, I am desirous 
of showing that the doctrine of the em- 


bodiment in the Constitution of one gen-’ 


eration, of congenital tendencies to certain 
forms of Psychical action, which are the 
resultants of the experience of previous 
generations, has a sound Physiological 
basis. It will appear, in the course of my 
exposition, that this doctrine is really 
much older than the able writers to whom 
it is generally attributed; and that while 
Sir John Sebright and Mr. Thomas An- 
drew Knight had most explicitly advanced 
the principle of the hereditary transmis- 
sion of acquired Habits, so that they be- 
come “secondary instincts” before it was 
taken up by Mr. Herbert Spencer and 
made part of the basis of his Philosophy, 
the probability that such acquired Habits 
tend to produce structural modifications 
in the Organic mechanism, analogous to 
those of which the original Instinctive pro- 
pensities are the expressions, had been 
distinctly shown before Professor Bain 
formularized it in language which appears 
to me more positive and explicit than we 
have at present a right to use. I have no 
other motive than the suum cuique in mak- 
ing this reclamation. The future his- 
torian of what I am convinced will be 
hereafter regarded as a most remarkable 
Epoch in the History of Philosophy, will 
be able to assign to these two most able 
thinkers and writers the great merit to 
which they are unquestionably entitled ; 
without overlooking the preparation which 
had been made for them by previous 
thinkers, who, in their respective spheres, 
were patiently collecting and generalizing 
facts, or developing principles, which have 
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been subsequently shown to have ar appli- 
cation far more extensive than they had 
themselves anticipated. 

The Physiology of mental Habit cannot 
be rightly understood without a prelimi- 
nary study of bodily Habit; and it will be 
shown that we may pass from one of 
these categories to the other by a series 
of steps so gradational, that it is impossi- 
ble to draw a distinct line of separation 
between them. The readers of my previ- 
ous Papers in this Review will not need to 
be reminded that I hold it absolutely 
essential to a sound Psychology, to look at 
Man’s nature as a whole ; and, so far from 
attempting to mark out distinct spheres 
for Mind and Body, Spirit and Matter, to 
endeavour to trace the subtle threads by 
which, in our present state of existence, 
their operations are inextricably connected. 
“ What God hath joined together, let not 
Man put asunder.” I do not pretend to 
“explain” any Mental phenomenon by 
Physiology : I merely affirm that the Phy- 
siological method affords, in many in- 
stances, a valuable clue to the study of 
Mental phenomena; and that wherever 
any form of Mental activity is distinctly 
related to Bodily, the investigation of the 
material conditions of that activity is an 
essential part of Psychological Science. 

There is no part of our composite na- 
ture as to which this is more obvious than 
it is in the formation of Habits; which, as 
I pointed out twenty years ago, is entirely 
conformable to the general laws of Nutri- 
tion. The demand for Nutrition in the 
living organism, — that is, for the con- 
tinual replacement, by new tissue, of that 
which has become effete, — arises from the 
limitation of the term of life of each part, 
which is for the most part brief in propor- 
tion to its activity. Thus in a Tree, the 
leaf-cells, which do the greater part of the 
work of assimilating the nutrient mate- 
rials, last only for a season; whilst the 
solid trunk, to the growth of which the 
functional activity of the leaves is sub- 
servient, may endure for centuries. So in 
the Animal body, while there is a con- 
tinual “shedding” and reproduction of 
the assimilating and secreting cells by 
which the plastic material of the blood is 
prepared, there is a far greater perma- 
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-pence in the framework of the Skeleton, 
ithe bones, cartilages, ligaments, and ten- 
dons, whose functions are purely mechani- 
wal. In the case of the Nervo-muscular 
apparatus, to whose action all the rest of 
the Organism ministers, the duration of 
the life of each competent integer seems 
essentially to depend upon the use that is 
made of it; varying inversely as its func- 
tional activity. Thus, the greater the 
amount of Nervo-muscular energy put 
forth, the greater will be the “ waste” of 
tissuc, and the greater the demand for its 
replacement by the Nutritive process. 

But the Age of the Animal body has a 
ery important relation to the activity of 
the Nutritive operations; for whilst the 
Plant grows by mere addition and eziension, 
the Animal grows (at least in all but. the 
lowest Piant-like forms) by the production 
of additional tissue in the intimate substance 
of every part and organ; and thus, during 
the whole passage of the Human or any 
similar Organism from its earliest embry- 
onic stage to its full maturity, there is a 
continual pulling-down and rebuilding of 
every part of the fabric, which produces a 
demand for Nutrition that is far out of 
proportion to the actual increase. Every- 
one knows the appetite of a rapidly grow- 
ing boy; and yet of the excess of food 
which he takes in a given time beyond 
what would be required by the adult, 
probably not one hundredth part goes to 
supply the material for the mere addition 
of weight which he acquires during that 
time, all the rest being used up in that 
process of reconstruction, which is a neces- 
sary condition of the enlargement of the 
Organism as a whole. 

The Formative power, then, ordinarily 
exerts itself (1) in keeping up the Nutri- 
tion of every integral part of the body, so 
as to maintain it in the condition proper to 
it at cach period of life; (2) in that con- 
tinual rebuilding which is actively going 
on during the period of growth; and (3) 
in that original production which is re- 
quired for the development of new parts and 
organs at some particular stage of life; as 
that of the apparatus for the Reproduction 
of the race, when the organism of the in- 
dividual is approaching its maturity. 

But, further, as Sir James Paget long 
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since pointed out, the Formative power is 
often exercised, not only in maintaining 
the original type, but also in keeping up 
some acquired peculiarity ; as, for example, 
in the perpetuation of a scar left after the 
healing of a wound. For the tissue of 
acicatrix grows and assimilates nutrient 
material, exactly as do the normal tissues 
which surround it; and thus ascar on a 
Child’s face which is as long as his own 
finger, will still be as long as his finger 
when he becomes a Man. 

Now it is unquestionably during the 
period of growth, that the influence of ex- 
ternal agencies is most strongly exerted in 
modifying the Constitution of the individ- 
ual; for when this has been once fixed, it 
either succumbs to a change of conditions, 
or dominates over them, having little 
power of adaptation to them. To such 
early modifiability of Constitution I should 
refer the following case, cited by Sir 
Charles Lyell (Principles of Geology, 11th 
Edit. vol. ii. p. 297) as one of “inherited 
instincts ’’: — “Some of our countrymen 
engaged about the year 1825 in conducting 
one of the principal minihg associations in 
Mexico, that of Real del Monte, carried 
out with them some English greyhounds 
of the best breed, to hunt the hares which 
abound in that country. The great plat- 
form which is here the scene of sport is at 
an elevation of about 9,000 feet above the 
level of the sea, and the mercury in the 
barometer stands habitually at the height 
of about 19 inches. It was found that the 
greyhounds could not support the fatigues 
of a long chase in this attenuated atmos- 
phere, and befure they eould come up with 
their prey, they lay down gasping for 
breath; but these same animals have pro- 
duced whelps which have grown up, and 
are not in the least degree incommoded 
by the want of density in the air, but run 
down the hares with as much ease as the 
fleetest of their race in this country.” 

Again, it cannot be doubted that in the 
exercise of the Reproductive function, a 
formative capacity is transmitted to the 
germ, in virtue of which (the requisite ex- 
ternal conditions being supplied) it devele 
ops itself into an Organism possessing the 
churacters of its species, and sometimes the 





individual characters of one or other of its 
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parents, or of both in combination. Of 
the limiting conditions of that Hereditary 
Transmission which is certainly a general 
tendency, Physiology can at present give 
very little account; and I shall only sug- 
gest that while a great deal of discussion 
has taken place as to whether the male or 
the femnle parent exerts the greater influ- 
ence over the character of the offspring, 
we are as yet entirely ignorant of how far 
the union of two different natures may 
produce —as in the combination of an 
acid and a base —a resultant essentially 
dissimilar to cither of them. This much, 
however, may be confidently affirmed, that 
where general cons/i'utional taints, that i3 to 
say, abnormal habiiudes of Nutrition, have 
been acquired, these tend to propagate 
themselves hereditarily ; and that they do 
80 with the most certainty, when both par- 
ents partake of them. It may also be 
affirmed that every repetition of such 
transmission tends to increase the mis- 
chief; so that by “ breeding in and in,” 
the injurious external conditions remaining 
the same, a very slight original departure 
from healthy nutrition may become inten- 
sified in successive generations into a most 
serious abnormality. Of this we have an 
example in the production of Cretinism. 
which may be characterized as idiocy con- 
nected with bodily deformity. This is not 
essentially connected, as some have sup- 
posed, with goitre; for it presents itself 
in some localities where goitre does not 
prevail, whilst elsewhere goitre prevails 
without developing itself into cretinism. 
But in the Vallais of the Alps the con- 
ditions of the two appear concurrent ; and 
the result of their conjoint action through 
a succession of generations becomes most 
distressingly apparent. 

There is ove class of cases. moreover, in 
which a particular abnormal form of Nu- 
trition that is distinctly acquired by the 
individual, exerts a most injurious influence 
upon the offspring — that, namely, which 
is the result of habitual Alcoholic excess. 
There can be no reasonable question that 
the continual action of what have been 
termed “nervine stimulants ” modifies the 
nutrition of the Nervous system ; for in no 
other way can we account for the fact — 
unfortunately but too familiar — that it 
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, not only comes to tolerate what would have 


been in the first instance absolutely poi- 
sonous, but that it comes to be dependent’ 
upon a repetition of the dose for the power 
of sustaining its ordinary activity, and 
that the want of such repetition produces 
an almost unbearable craving, which is 
as purely Physical as that of hunger or 
thirst. Now all these “nervine stimu- 
lants” further agree in this, that while 
they excite or misdirect the Automatie 
activity of the Mind, they weaken the 
controlling power of the Will; and this 
is exactly the condition which,-intensified 
and fixed into permanence, constitutes In- 
sanity. We have a larger experience of thes 
results of habitual-Alcoholic excess, than we 
have in regard to any other “ nervine stimu- 
lant; and all such experience is decided- 
ly in favour of the hereditary transmission. 
of that acquired perversion of the normal 
nutrition of the nervous system which it 
has induced. ‘That this manifests itself 
sometimes in congenital Idiocy, sometimes 
in a predisposition to Insanity, which re- 
quires but a very slight exciting cause to 
develop it, and sometimes in a strong cray- 
ing for alcoholic drinks, which the uahap- 
py subject of it strives in vain to resist, ie; 
the concurrent testimony of all who have 
directed their attention to the enquiry. 
Thus Dr. Lowe, in his Report on the Sta- 
tistics of Idiocy in Massachusetts, states 
that the habits of the parents of 39) idiots 
having been learned, 145, or nearly one 
half, were found to be habitual drunkards, 
In one instance, in which both parenta: 
were drunkards, seven idiotic children 
were born to them. Dr. Down, whose 
experience of Idiocy is greater than that 
of any other man in this country, has as- 
sured me that he does not consider Dr. 
Howe's statement as at all exaggerated, 
Sir W. A. F. Browne, the first Medical 
Lunacy Commissioner for Scotland, thus 
wrote when himself in charge of a large 
asylum:—*“ Toe drunkard not only in- 
jures and enfecbles his own nervous sys- 
tem, but entails mental disease upon his 
family. His daughters are nervous and 
hysterical; his sons are weak, wayward, 
eccentric, and sink under the pressure of 
excitement, of some unforesecn exigency, 
or the ordinary calls of duty. Dr. Howe 
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remarks that the children of drunkards 
are deficient in bodily and vital energy, 
and are predisposed by their very organ- 
ization to have cravings for alcoholic stimu- 
lants. If they pursue the course of their 
fathers,-which they have more temptation 
to follow, and less power to avoid, than 
the children of the temperate, they add to 
their hereditary weakness, and increase 
the tendency to idiocy or insanity in their 
constitution; and this they leave to their 
children after them. The experiences of 
those who, like Hartley Coleridge, have 
inherited the craving for alcoholic excite- 
ment, together with the weakness of Will 
which makes them powerless to resist it, 
whilst all their better nature prompts the 
struggle, must satisfy any one who care- 
fully weighs them, how closely connected 
their Psychical state is with the Physical 
constitution which they inherit, and how 
small is their own moral responsibility for 
errors which are mainly attributable to 
the vices of their progenitors. As I heard 
Robert Collyer (of Chicago) well say in 
an admirable sermon on“ The thorn in 
the flesh:”—*“In the far-reaching influ- 
ences that go to every life, and away back- 
ward as certainly as forward, children are 
sometimes born with appetites fatally 
strong in their nature. As they grow up, 
the appetite grows with them, and speed- 
ily becomes a master, the master a tyrant, 
and by the time he arrives at his manhood 
the man is a slave. I heard a man say 
that for eight-and-twenty years the soul 
within him had had to stand, like an un- 
sleeping sentinel, guarding his appetite 
for strong drink. To be a man at last 
under such a disadvantage, not to men- 
tion a saint, is as fine a piece of grace as 
can well be seen. There is no doctrine 
that demands a larger vision than this of 
the depravity of human nature. Old Dr. 
Mason used to say that as much grace as 
would make John a saint would barely 
keep Peter from knocking a man down.” 
With such evidence of the hereditary 
transmission of general diatheses, or modes 
of Nutrition, of which we can distinctly 
trace the acquirement in the history of 
the progenitor, we seém fully justified in! 
applying the same doctrine to such partic-! 
ular habits as may be regarded, from the 
Physiologist’s point of view, in the light 
of expressions of special modifications of 
Nervous organization. As I do not con- 
sider that any advance has been made in 
our positive knowledge on this subject, 
beyond the stage to which I had brought 





it'twenty years ago (although the lan- 
guage used by some later writers might 
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lead unwary readers to believe that much 
has been definitely ascertained, which is 
merely assumed), I shall here reproduce, 
from the fifth edition of my “Human 
Physiology,” my former account of the 
rationale of Habit, with some additional il- 
lustrations. 

The Spinal Cord, with its afferent and 
efferent nerves, constitutes the apparatus 
for the performance of those « Reflex 24 
movements which do not involve Sensa- 
tion ; depending merely on a sort of reflec- 
tion by the Nerve-centres, along the mo- 
tor or efferent nerves, of the impressions 
brought to these centres by the excitor or 
afferent. Now these “reflex” movements, 
some (as the acts of Breathing and Swal- 
lowing, with Sucking which is compound- 
ed of both) are obviously dependent on 
the congenial arrangement of the Nervous 
apparatus which is the instrument of their 
performance ; whilst others, for which the 
capacity is acquired subsequently, helong 
to Hartley’s category of secondarily auto- 
matic. In the acquirement of such —as, for 
example, the habit. of erect progression, 
common to every normally, constituted 
Human being—not only consciousness 
but volitional effort may be involved; and 
yet, when once acqnired, they may be per- 
formed through the instrumentality of the 
Spinal Cord alone, as when soldiers con- 
tinue to march during sleep, or fowls move 
on several steps after their heads have 
been cut off. This is now generally ad- 
mitted by Physiologists to be the true ex- 
planation of the results of Pfliiger’s exper- 


‘iments on the decapitated Frog; though 


the purposive nature of the movements it 
executes was at first supposed by many to 
indicate that the Spinal Cord is the seat 
of Consciousness and Will. Thus if a cer- 
tain spot of the thigh of a decapitated 
frog be touched with acetic acid, the dor- 
sal surface of the foot of the same side 
moves to the spot, so as to rub off the 
offending liquid; if the foot be cut off, and 
the acid be again applied, the leg is again 
moved in the same manner, but without 
being able to remove the irritation; and 
after some fruitless efforts, the other foot 
is moved towards the spot, and the acid 
wiped away. Now it is within the experi- 
ence of most of us, that we ourselves often 
execute the very same kind of protective 
movements during profound sleep, when 
we are functionally in precisely the same 
condition as the decapitated frog; and 
however purposive they were when we first 
learned to perform them, they have come 
by habit to be purely automatic. . 
“ Now,” I remarked (op. cit. p. 494), “in 
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all these cases it seems reasonable to infer 
that the same kind of connection between 
the excitor and motor nerves comes to be 
formed by a process of gradual develop- 
ment, as originally exists in the nervous 
systems of those animals whose movements 
are entirely automatic; this portion of the 
nervous system of Man being so consti- 
tuted, as to grow-to the mode in which it 
is habitually called into play. Such an 
idea is supported by all we know of the 
formation and persistence of habits of 
nervo-muscular action. For it is a matter 
of universal experience, that such habits 
are far more readily acquired during the 
periods of infancy, childhood, and youth, 
than they are after the attainment of adult 
age; and that, the earlier they are ac- 
quired, the more tenaciously they are re- 
tained. Now it is whilst the organism is 
growing most rapidly, and the greatest 
amount of new tissne is consequently be- 
ing formed, that we should expect such 
new connections to be most readily estab- 
lished ; and it is then, too, that the assim- 
ilative processes most readily take-on that 
new mode of action, which often (as in the 
maintenance of a cicatrix) becomes so 
completely a “second nature,” as to keep 
up a certain acquired mode of Nutrition 
through the whole subsequent life.” 

A very curious proof of the Hereditary 
Transmissibility of tendencies to special 
movements, the secondary acquirement of 
which tendeneies is altogether beyond 
doubt, is afforded by the following curious 
fact established by the researches of M. 
Brown-Sequard. In the course of his 
masterly experimental investigations on 
the functions of the Nervous System, he 
discovered that after a particular lesion of 
the Spinal Cord of Guinea-pigs, a slight 
pinching of the skin of the face would 
throw the animals into a kind of epileptic 
convulsion. That this artificial epilepsy 
should be constantly producible in Guinea- 
pigs, and not in any other animals experi- 
mented on, was in itself sufficiently eingu- 
lar ; and it was not less surprising that the 
tendency to it persisted, after the leison 
of the spinal cord seemed to have been 
entirely recovered from. But it was far 
more wonderful that when these epileptic 
Guinea-pigs bred together, their offspring 
showed the same predisposition, without 
having been themselves subjected to any 
lesion whatever; whilst no such tendency 
showed itself in any of the large number 
of young that were bred by the same accu- 
rate observer from parents that had not 
thus been operated on. 

With regard, in the next place, to that 
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higher class of Secondarily Automatie 
actions which can only be performed under 
the guidance of Sensation, and which 
therefore involve some Psychical change, 
in each case, as one of the links in the se- 
quence, it is impossible not to recognize 
the influence of Habit,— that is to say of 
the Volitional repetition of similar acts 
under similar circumstances,—in estab- 
lishing a condition of the Nervous appara- 
tus which leads to the performance of such 
acts “ mechanically ” (as we say), not only 
without any intention, but even, it may be, 
contrary to a pre-formed intention. Thus 
it will probably be within the experience 
of many of my readers, that they have 
often found themselves winding up their 
watches when they have gone to their 
dressing-rooms to prepare for an evening 
entertainment, just as they would do when 
retiring for the night. In fact I have 
heard of one rather “ absent ”’ gentleman, 
who actually went to bed when he ought 
to have been dressing for a dinner-party. 
And itis a common experience of every 
one who is accustomed to walk day after 
day in a particular direction, that having 
set out with the — of taking some 
other, he has found himself “ mechanically ” 
carried on along his usual line, his atten 
tion having been occupied in some train 
of thought, which has for a time with- 
drawn his movements from the guidance 
of the Will. 

To this category belong the movements 
of Expression, which have lately been in- 
vestigated so philosophically by Mr. Dar- 
win. I cannot doubt that he is right in 
the belief that certain movements of this 
class were originally “serviceable ;” as, 
for example, the winking of the eyes, and 
the backward withdrawal of the head and 
body, when a blow is directed towards the 
face. And I have experienced, like him- 
self, the strong tendency to this action, 
when my Reason told me that there was 
no danger whatever. There must, there- 
fore, be some definite arrangement of the 
Nervous apparatus which is the instrument 
of these actions; and in the case of those 
which were obviously “serviceable” in 
their origin, I agree with him in thinking 
it probable that the tendency to them 
comes to be genetically transmitted. 

The case is different, however, in regard 
to those movements of Expression which 
cannot be shown to have any “ purposive ” 
character, but are the direct products of a 
certain Emotional excitement. And with 
these “ gestures,” which are often peculiar 
to individuals, we may connect the “ tricks” 
which are involuntary with many persons, 
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and which are often repeated in successive 
generations under circumstances that for- 
bid the idea of ‘their having been learned 
by imitation. Where, however, the “ trick ” 
has been rather the product of growth than 
of intentional acquirement, I should be dis- 
posed to regard it as the exponent of 
some Constitutional peculiarity, or family 
character, such as we often see to be dis- 
tinctly Hereditary.* For example, there 
are some “nervous” men, who always 
seem to require to do something with their 
hands when they are speaking earnestly ; 
and what particular “ trick” each individ- 
wal may learn, depends very much upon 
accident. Thus, in the old times of de- 
pendent watch-chains and massive bunches 
of seals, these were the readiest play- 
things; and now that watches are com- 
monly worn in the waistcoat pocket, the 
hands of such persons may often be seen 
unconsciously stealing upwards. to “twid- 
dle” with their watch-keys. There is a 
well-known story of a barrister who ac- 
quired the “trick” of winding and un- 
winding a piece of string on his fingers 
when addressing the court; and who was 
thrown into confusion when the opposing 
counsel stole “ the thread of his discourse.” 
Not long since, when listening to a very 
interesting extempore sermon, I observed 
that the preacher was continually opening 
and shutting his Bible, and shifting it from 
side to side of the pulpit; and I have no 
doubt that this was a mere “trick” of 
which he was quite unconscious, the Bible 
merely supplying the place of the bunch 
ef seals, the watch-key, or the bit of 
string, in giving his “idle hands” some- 
thing “to do.” 

“On what a curious combination of cor- 
poreal structure, mental character, and 
training,” says Mr. Darwin, “must hand- 
writing depend! Yet every one must have 
noted the occasional close similarity of the 
handwriting in father and son, althouzh 
the father had not taught hisson. A great 
eollector of franks assured me that in his 
collection there were several franks of 
father and son hardly distinguishable ex- 
cept by their dates. Hofacker, in Ger- 
many, remarks on the inheritance of hand- 
writing; and it has been even asserte:l 
that English boys, when taught to write in 
France, naturally cling to ther English 
manner of writing.” —I am disposed to 
think that peculiarities of Handwriting are 
generally, like the “tricks” just alluded 
to, rather the exponents of particular types 

* To this category I should refer the remarkable 


case given by Mr. Darwin (‘ Expression.” p. 33, 
ote) on the authority of Mr. cis Galton. 
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of Nervous organization, than resultants 
of purposive training. Ina primary school 
iu which handwriting is carefully taught, 
it will often be observed that a very close 
similarity prevails among the individual 
pupils; whilst in a school of which the pu- 
pil:, belonging to a higher social class, ex- 
hibit a more marked differentiation of 
mental type, there is a far greater diver- 
sity of handwriting. The following curi- 
ous case, which occurred in my own family, 
and which can ([ am assured) be exactly 
paralleied elsewhere, seems to afford a 
strong confirmation of this view: — A gen- 
tleman who emigrated to the United 
States, and settled in the backwoods, be- 
fore the end of last century, was accus- 
tomed from time to time to write long let- 
ters to his sister in England. giving an ac- 
count of his family affairs. Having lost 
his right arm by an accident, the corre- 
spondence was temporarily kept up by one 
or other of his children; but in the course 
of a few months he learned to write with 
his left hand; and, before long, the hand- 
writing of the letters thus written came to 
be indistinguishable from that of his for- 
mer letters. 

The case seems to me to be even strong- 
er in regard to drawing, and to playing on 
Masical instruments; for it is, I think, 
quite certain that the power of attaining 
Artistic proficiency in either, and the read- 
iness: with which it is acquired, depends in 
great degree upon gencral ‘Te uperament. 
No doubt every child may be tauzht to 
draw, or to play a musical instrument, af- 
ter a certain fashion: but there are some 
whom no teaching or self-effort will ever 
carry beyond a certain mechanical exact- 
nes3; whilst there are others who “take 
to” Drawing or to Musical performance as 
their natural language, and who, with very 
little guidanee, learn to express themselves 
with singular force and beauty. I knoy 
one family in which this artistic tempera- 
ment is widely diffused, the several mem- 
bers of it almost always “ taking” cither 
to Drawing or to Music, and sometimes to 
both. Ona the other hand, I know other 
cases in which, with a considerable ac- 
quired interest (rather intellectual, how- 
ever, than artistic) both ia Pictorial and 
Musical art, and with considerable manual 
dexterity (as shown in other ways), there 
is a greatly-regretted inability to acquire 
anything more than a stiff formal execu- 
tion, either in Drawing or in Music. To 
the first “ free-hand”’ Drawing, to the see- 
ond “inechanical” Drawing, comes most 
naturally. 

It seems clear that there is a different 
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Hereditary capacity for the performance 
of certain classes of movements; just as, 
in different Nations, there is a different 
hereditary tendency to the production of 
certain vocal sounds, As in the case of 
handwriting, it is impossible to say how 
much of this is due to what we are accus- 
tomed to call “spontaneous” variation, 
and how much to intentional “culture ; 
but it may be fairly affirmed as probable 
that bo‘h are concerned in it; and that the 
manual dexterity with which a Mozart or 
a Caracci could express his conceptions, 
was as mucli aninherited gift as the genius 
from which those conceptions emanated. 
Proceeding now to forms of activity 
more purely Psychical, the following pas- 
sage (Op. cit. 569) expresses what, from 
the Physiological point of view, may be 
regarded as the mode in which the habitual 
repetition of any set of sequential changes 
tends to establish a mechanism that serves 
for their ready reproduction : —“ The for- 
mation of acquired Perceptions, and their 
gradual assumption of the immediate char- 
acters of those which belong to our origi- 
nal constitution (thus deserving the desig- 
nation of secondarily intuitive*), bear a 
striking analogy to the process by which 
habitual Movements come to be linked on 
to the Sensations that prompt them. And 
it can scarcely be regarded as improbable, 
that, in the one case asin the other, the 
Nervous mechanism grows to particular 
modes of activity ; so that successions of 
action are uniformly excited by particular 
stimuli, which were not provided for in its 
original construction. Such a view harmo- 
nizes weli with the fact, that such associa- 
tions boih between sensations and respond- 
ent movements, and between sensations 
and respondent ideas, are formed much 
more readily during the period of child- 
hood and adolescence, than they are after 
the full measure of development has been 
attained; and that they are much more 
durable in the former case than in the lat- 
ter. For that which has been already 
pointed ont with regard to the nutrition 
of other tissue, may not urreasonably be 
applied to the Nervous system ;— that, 
when once a certain mode of Nutrition has 
been fully established, it tends to perpet- 
uate itself, provided that it be not alto 
gether unconforiable to the original type.” 
And the sane doctrine is obviously appli- 
cable, not merely to the primary excite- 
ment of Ideas by external Perception, but 


* This relation I developed in my Paper on “ Com- 
mon Sense,” in CONTEMPORARY Kxgview, Febru- 


ary, 1872, p. 406. 
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to the excitement of Ideas by association 
with other Ideas. “The readiness with 
which particular habitudes of thought are 
formed, varies greatly in different individ- 
uals, and at different periods of life. Asa 
general rule, it is far greater during the 
period of growth and development, than 
after the system has come to its full ma- 
turity; and remembering that those new 
functional relations between other parts of 
the Nervous system, which gives rise to - 
the “secondary automatic ” movements or 
acquired instincts, are formed during the 
same period, it seems fair to surmise that 
the substance of the Cerebrum grows-to the 
conditions under which it is habitually 
exercised. Hence, as its subsequent Nu- 
trition takes place on the same plan, we 
can understand the well-known force of 
early associations, and the obstinate per- 
sistence of early habits of thought ” (Op. 
cit. pp. 591-2). The Psychical stadia 
of Contiguous Association, and the Physi- 
ological principle of Nutritive Assimilation, 
seein indeed, as regards the functional 
activity of the Cerebrum, to be only differ- 
ent expressions of the same fact; — 
namely, that whatever mode of activity 
has been habitually called forth, this tends 
to perpetuate itself, and to become Auto- 
matic. In so far as the Will yields to this 
tendency, instead of controlling it, the 
individual becomes the slave of routine, a 
mere “bundle of habits;” and this con- 
dition is very strongly presented in some 
forms of Idiocy, and especially in many 
among the lower Animals, in which the 
influence of Habits that are not so much 
constitutional as the acquired results of 
* training ’?— whether by Man or by “ cir- 
cumstances” —is often very distinctly 
marked. 

It is the Hereditary Transmission of 
such “ acquired instincts,” or tendencies to 
particular forms of Psychical and resulting 
Bodily action, that gives us our surest 
evidence of the influence of the culture of 
one generation upon the thinking power of 
the next: and though of the instances of 
such transmission which I am about to cite, 
the greater number have been more than 
once brought into note, they seem to be 
too valuable to be here omitted. The 
earliest writer who treated the subject in 
a really philosophical spirit, was Sir John 
Sebright, an enthusiastic breeder, who first 
developed to its full extent the principle of 
“artificial selection” in the modification 
of races; and who was led by a long 
course of careful observation to the well- 
considered opinion, that the different in- 
stinctive propensities by which the several. 
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breeds of Dogs are respectively character- 
ized, are the results of the “training ” or 
acquired experience of the Race, which, 
having once become embodied in the con- 
stitution of individuals, have been trans- 
mitted hereditarily to their descendants, 
and become to them a “second nature.” 
That among the varieties which “spon- 
taneously ” arose from time to time, some 
should be more fitted by their bodily or- 
ganization for one kind of action than for 
another, must doubtless be taken into ac- 
count. The fleetness of the Greyhound, 
the brute strength of the Mastiff and Bull- 
dog, and the fine scent of the Foxhound 
and Pointer, have doubtless been brought 
to their present specialization, by taking 
advantage of the fact that among Dogs 
(as among Men) there are some naturally 
swift runners, others constitutionally vig- 
orous athletes, and some distinguished 
by the acuteness of their senses. But of 
all the breeds of Dogs, there is none in 
which the influence of “training ” has pro- 
duced more remarkable results than in 
the race which has been probably the 
longest subject to it — namely, the Shep- 
herd’s dog. As Mr. Bell says,—*“ The 
shepherd who tends his hundreds or thou- 
sands of sheep on the moors and the 
mountain sides of Scotland and Wales, 
‘or on the extensive and trackless Downs 
of Wiltshire, commits his almost countless 
charge to the care of his dogs, with. the 
certainty that their safety and welfare 
will be surely provided for by the activity, 
watchfulness, and courage of their intel- 
ligent and faithful guardians. Some of 
the recorded instances of the almost hu- 
man sagacity evinced by this valuabie 
race would exceed belief, were they not 
authenticated by the most credible wit- 
nesses. In Scotland particularly, where 
the flocks are so liable to be lost in snow- 
wreaths, these qualities are beyond all 
price; and are often exhibited in a man- 
ner equally affecting and wonderful.” 
Some of the most remarkable of such ex- 

riences are those recorded by James 

ogg, the Ettrick Shepherd, the associate 
of Walter Scott and Christopher North. 
“The performances of the Shepherd’s 
Dog,” says John Sebright, “ which would 
seem to be the result of little less than 
human intelligence, are much too arti- 
ficial, and too much in opposition to the 
nature of the animal to be attributed to 
instinct; and yet the young dogs of this 
breed appear to have a propensity to the 
performance of these services, — or, as the 
shepherds say, a thoroughbred one will take 
to naturally. I do not believe that 
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the same things could be taught to dogs 
of other breeds.” 

Of the degree in which these tendencies 
to avt.on are really congenital, and not the 
mere results of training in the individuals 
that manifest them, a good deal of valu- 
able evidence was collected by the late 
eminent horticulturist, Mr. Thomas An- 
drew Knight, whose observing powers 
were directed to this subject through a 
long life. In a Memoir on the Economy 
of Bees, which he contributed to the 
“ Philosophical Transactions,” in 1807, he 
mentioned the following fact: —“ A young 
terrier, whose parents had been employed 
in destroying polecats, and a young spring- 
ing spaniel whose ancestry through many 
generations had been employed in finding 
woodcocks, were reared together as com- 
panions; the terrier not having been per- 
mitted to see a polecat, or any other ani- 
mal of a aimilar character, and the spaniel 
having been prevented from seeing a 
woodcock, or other kind of game. The 
terrier evinced, as soon as it perceived 
the scent of the polecat, very violent anger; 
and as soon as it saw the polecat, attacked 
it with the same degree of fury as ‘its pa- 
rents would have done. The young span- 
iel, on the contrary, looked on with indif- 
ference; but it pursued the first wood- 
cock which it ever saw with joy and ex- 
ultation, of which its companion the ter- 
rier did not in any degree partake.” Hav- 
ing given his attention for sixty years to 
the improvement of the breed of springing 
spaniels, generally used in the search for 
woodcocks, Mr. Knight writes in 1837, — 
“In several instances young and wholly 
inexperienced dogs appeared very nearly 
as expert in finding woodcocks as their 
experienced parents; and I had the sat- 
isfaction, in more than one instance, to 
see some of these find as many woodcocks, 
and give tongue as correctly, as the best 
of my older dogs.” The following seems 
the result of a higher reasoning process: 
— “ Woodcocks are driven in frosty weath- 
er, as is well known, to seek their food in 
springs and rills of unfrozen water; and I 
found that my old dogs knew about as 
well as I did the degree of frost which 
would drive the woodcocks to such places ; 
and this knowledge proved very trouble- 
some to me, for I could not sufficiently 
restrain them. I therefore left the old 
experienced dogs at home, and took only 
the wholly inexperienced young dogs ; but, 
to my astonishment, some of these, in sev- 
eral instances confined themselves as close- 
ly to the unfrozen grounds as their pa- 
rents would have done. When I first ob- 
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served this, I suspected that woodcocks 
might have been upon the unfrozen ground 
during the night; but I could not discover 
(as I think I should have done had this 
been the case) any traces of their havin 
been there; and as I could not do so, 
was led toconclude that the young dogs 
were guided by feelings and propensities 
similar to those of their parents. The 
subjects of my observation in these cases 
were all the offspring of well-instructed 
parents of five or six years old or more; 
and I thought it not improbable that in- 
stinctive hereditary propensities might 
be stronger in these than in the offspring 
of very young and inexperienced parents. 
Experience proved the opinion to be well- 
founded, al led me to believe that these 
propensities might be made to cease to ex- 
ist, and others be given.” As Mr. Knight 
justly remarks, “it may be reasonably 
doubted whether any dog having the 
habits and propensities of the springing 
spaniel would ever have been known, if 
the art of shooting birds on the wing had 
not been acquired.” And he mentions it 
as within his sixty years’ observation, that 
the habits of the woodcock itself have un- 
dergone a change; this bird, which was 
formerly very tame when it first arrived 
in the autumn, and took only a short flight 
when disturbed, being now comparatively 
wild, and taking a much longer flight, as 
if from increased hereditary fear of man. 
To this last point I shall return hereafter. 
It is well known that —— Pointers, 
especially those of slow and indolent 
breeds, will often “point” game the first 
time they are taken into the field; and 
Mr. Knight confirms this from his own ex- 
perience. “ But,” he says, “the most ex- 
traordinary instance of the power of in- 
stinctive hereditary propensity which I 
have ever witnessed, came under my ob- 
servation in the case of a young dog of a 
variety usually called Retrievers. The 
proper office of these dogs is that of find- 
ing and recovering wounded game; but 
they are often employed for more exten- 
sive purposes, and are found to possess 
very great sagacity. I obtained a very 
young puppy of this family, which was 
said to be exceedingly well bred, and had 
been brought to me when only a month 
old from a distant country. I had walked 
up the side of the river, which passes by 
my house, in search of wild ducks, when 
the dog above mentioned followed me un- 
observed, and contrary to my wishes, for 
it was too young for service, not being 
quite ten months old. It had not received 
any other instruction than that of being 
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tanght"to bring any floating body off a 
pond, and I do not think that it had ever 
done this more than three or four times. 
It walked very quietly behind my game- 
keeper upon the opposite side of the river, 
and looked on with apparent indifference 
whilst I killed a couple of mallards and 
widgeon; but it leaped into the river in- 
stantly upon the gamekeeper pointing out 
the birds to it, and it brought them on 
shore, and to the feet of the gamekeeper, 
just as well as the best instructed old dog 
could have done. I subsequently shot a 
snipe, which fell into the middle of a large 
nearly stagnant pool of water which was 
partially frozen over. I called the dog 
from the other side of the river, and caused 
it to see the snipe, which could not be 
done without difficulty; but as soon as it 
saw it, it swam to it, brought it to me, 
laid it down at my feet, and again swam 
through the river to my gamekeeper. I 
never saw a dog of any age acquit itself 
so well, yet it was most certainly wholly 
untaught.” 

Both Sir John Sebright and Mr. Knight 
appear to have arrived at the conclusion, 
that as these “ acquired instincts,” or con- 
genital tendencies to particular actions, are 
the result of experience and training, what 
we are accustomed to call the primary or 
original Instincts, which are common to all 
the individuals of a specics, may have had 
the like origin. The former, indeed, gives 
it as his decided conviction “ That by far 
the greater part of the propensities which 
are generally supposed to be instinctive, 
are not implanted in animals by Nature, 
but that they are the result of long expe- 
rience, acquired and accumulated through 
many generations, so as, in the course of 
time, to assume the character of instinct.” 
And the latter, in his observations on the 
Economy of Bees, expresses the opinion 
that Hereditary Instincts in general are 
arg with which each generation is 

orn, “to do that which its predecessors 
of the same family have been taught or 
constrained to do through many successive 
generations.” The following results of an 
experiment he made in cross-breeding 
between the Norwegian Pony and the 
London Dray-horse, are very interesting 
as additional illustrations of this doc- 
trine: —“ The hereditary propensities of 
the offspring of the Norwegian Ponies, 
whether full or half-bred, are very singu- 
lar. Their ancestry have been in the 
habit of obeying the vuice of their riders 
and not the bridle ; and the horse-break- 
ers complain, and certainly with very 
good reason, that it is impossible to give 
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them what is called ‘a mouth’; they are, 


never. licless, exceedingly docile, and more ' 


than ordinarily obedient where they un- 
derstand the commands of their master. 
They appear also to be as incapable of 
understanding the use of hedges, as they 
are of bridles; for they will walk deliber- 
ately, and much at their ease, through a 
strong hedze; and [ therefore conclude 
that the Norwegian horses are in the habit 
of being restrained by hedges similar to 
those of England.’’ 

The Memoir by M. Roulin,* on the 
Changes observable in the Domestic Ani- 
mals of Europe which have been trans- 
ported to the American continent, though 
chiefly treating of Physical modification:, 
contains some facts of great interest in 
regard to the acquired Psychical peculiari- 
ties of certain races of Dogs. The breed 
of Hounds originally introduced into South 
America by the Spaniards, is kept up, 
without any apparent alteration, on the 
platform of Sint Fé, where it is employed 
in hunting Deer, for which the Dogs have 
come to acquire a special aptitude. The 
mode of attack which they employ consists 
. in seizing the deer by the belly at the mo- 
ment when its body rests only on its fore 
legs, and overturning it by a sudden effort. 
Tue weizht of the animal thus thrown 
over i3 often six times that of its autago- 
nist. The dog of pure breed inherits a 
disposition to this kind of chase, and never 
attacks a dver, while running, from the 
front; and should the deer, not perceiving 
him, come directly upon him, the dog steps 
aside, aud makes his assault upon the 
flank. Ocher hunting dogs brought from 
Europe, though of superior strength and 
general sagacity, beiug destitute of this 
hereditary instinct, attack the deer in a 
manner which often leads to their being 
killed on the spot, the vertebra of their 
necks being dislocated by the violence of 
the shock. Among the poor inhabitants 
of the banks of the Magdalena, an ill-fed 
mongrel race of dogs has grown up, which 
has acquired a like special aptitude for 
the chase of the White-lipped Peeari. The 
address of these dogs consists in restraiu- 
ing their ardour, and attaching themselves 
to no animal in particular, but keeping the 
whole herd in check. Some among these 
dogs, the very first time they are taken to 
the wqod:, conduct themselves in exactly 
the same manner as old dogs; whereas a 
dog of another breed, starting forward at 
once, is surrounded by the Pecari, and, 


* “Memoires des Savans etrangers, presentes a 
l’Academie des Sciences,” tom. iv, (1335), p. 321. 
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‘ whatever may be his strength, is destroyed 
in ® moment. 

| It would appear from the facts col- 
lected by M. Roulin and others, that the 
| barking of Do2zs is an acquired hereditary 
jinstinet. Certain it is that it is so natural 
jt the domesticated races, that young 
| whelp3 learn to bark even when separated 
| at birth from their parents, and kept apart 
‘from all other dozs. It has been con- 
jectured that barking originated in an at- 
tempt to imitate the Human voice. How- 
ever that may be, the wild descendants of 
donesticated Dogs agree with those still 
| wilder races which seem never to have 
been brought into close relation with man, 
in not barking. This is the case with the 
numerous wild dogs of South America, as 
also of the West India Islands, and of 
Juan Fernandez and other islands on the 
Coast of Chili, which are the descendants 
of the dogs introduced by the Spaniards. 
But these soon learn to bark, if brought 
into association with domesticated dozs; 
and it has been several times observed that 
the offspring of the half-reclaimed races of 
North America, Australia, or India, born 
in Europe and brought up among other 
dog:, learn to bark, though the parents 
continue to utter their original howl. It 
is also remarked by Roulin of the Souch 
American Cat, that the chief modification 
which the race displays, is that “de ne pas 
faire entendre, lorsqu’il est en amour, ces 
mniaulemens incommodes, par lesquels, 
dans no3 pays, il annonce ses désirs ou sa 
jalousie.” Can these miaulemens, like the 
barking of Dog:, be supposed to be imita- 
tions of the Human voice? 

Another hereditary habit mentioned by 
M. Roulin is one belonging rather to the 
lower than to the higher part of the Ner- 
vous mechanism, but is not less interesting 
as an illustration of the general principle. 
The horses bred in the grazing farms on 
the table-land of the Cordillera are carefully 
taught a peculiar pace, which is a sort of 
running. amble, the fore and hind legs of 
either side being moved forward together. 
I have myself in the West Indies ridden 
horses imported from South America, that 
had been trained to this “ pace”; which is 
extremely suitable to a warm climate, re- 
quiring on the part of the rider much less 
exertion than a trot at the same speed 
would involve. The training, I was; told, 
consists in tying the fore and hind legs of 
either side together, so that when the fore 
leg is advanced, the hind leg must move 
with it; and great pains are taken to pre- 
vent these “ pacers”’ from falling into any 
other kind of gait, so that this acquired 
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habit becomes “a second nature.” Now 
we are told by M. Roulin that when such 
horses become lame and no longer fit for 
use, it is customary to turn them, if they 
are well-grown stallions, into the pasture- 
grounds; «and it is continually observed 
that the colts of which they are the sires 
“take to” the ambling pace without any 
training. The fact is so well known, that 
such colts are designated by the particular 
name of aguilillas. 

Another class of facts bearing on the 
same gencral principle. is the absence of any 
ae of Man exhibited by animals of new- 
y-discovered regions, especially islands, 
which has been noticed by many explorers. 
Thus, when the Falkland islands were first 
visited, by Byron, the large wolf-like dog 
(Canis antarcticus) fearlessly came to meet 
his sailors; who, mistaking this ignorant 
curiosity for ferocity, ran into the water 
to avoid them. And we learn from Mr. 
Darwin that even recently, although the 
islands have been for some time colonized, 
they would readily suffer themselves to be 
drawn into fatal proximity to their new 
enemy. So on an island in the Sea of 
Aral, when it was first discovered by 
Butakoff, the Saigak antelopes, which are 
elsewhere very timid and wary, did not 
fly, but looked at their visitors with a sort 
of curiosity. On the shores of Mauritius, 
the Manatee showed at first no fear of 
man whatever. And the same has been 
noticed also in various other quarters of 
the world, with regard to the Seal and the 
Morse. 

The fact is still more remarkable in the 
case of Birds; and was much dwelt on by 
Mr. Darwin in the “Journal” which, a 
third of a cextury ago, first exhibited to 
the scientific world that new light which 
has since shone forth with such conspicu- 
ous brilliance. In the Galapagos Islands, 
he tells us, “ this disposition is common to 
all the terrestrial species — the mocking- 
birds, finches, sylvicole, tyrant fly-catch- 
ers, doves, and hawks. There is not one 
which will not approach sufficiently near 
to be killed with a switch, and sometimes 
with acap or hat. A gun is here almost 
superfluous; for with a muzzle of one I 
pushed a hawk off the branch of a tree. 
One day a mocking-bird alighted on the 
edge of a pitcher (made of the shell of a 
tortoise), which I held in my hand whilst 
lying down. It began very quietly to sip 
the water, and allowed me to lift the ves- 
sel from the ground. I often tried, and 
very nearly succeeded, in catching these 
birds by their legs.” Formerly, as appears 
from the statements of Cowley and Dam- 
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pier (1684), the birds were cven tamer 
than at present. Isis only surprising that, 
as the islands have been frequently visited 
during the last 150 years by buccaniers 
and whalers, and one of them had been 
regularly colonized for six years before 
Mr. Darwin's visit, the birds have not yet 
learned how dangerous an enemy Man is. 
— The same fact has shown itself in re- 
gard to the Birds of the Falkland Islands, 
which, a century ago, were as tame as 
they were in the Gaiapagos at the time of 
Mr. Darwin’s visit, and which still exhibit 
very little apprehension of man. Their 
tameness is strongly contrastad with the 
habits of the same species in Tierra del 
Fuego, by the inhabitants of which they 
have been persecuted for ages past: for in 
the Falklands the sportsman may some- 
times kill more of the upland geese in one 
day than he is able to carry home, whereas 
in Tierra del Fuego it is nearly as difficult 
to kill one, as it is to kill one of the com- 
mon wild species in England. It is note- 
worthy, moreover, that the gcecse of the 
Falklands do show that they regard the 
Fox as an enemy to be avoided, by taking 
the precaution to build chiefly on the 
sinaller islets from which it is absent. 
Hence it was justly concluded by Mr. 
Darwin, —“ first, that the wildness of 
Birds with regard to Man isa peculiar in- 
stinct directed against him, and not depen- 
dent on any general degree of caution 
arising from other-sources of danger; and 
secondly, that it is not acquired by them 
in a short time, even when much perse- 
cuted, but that in the course of successive 
generations it becomes inereditary. With 
domesticated animals, we are accustomed 
to sec instincts becoming hereditary ; but 
with those in a state of nature, it is more 
rare to discover instances of suc! acquired 
knowledge. In regard to the wildness of 
birds towards men, there is no other way 
of accounting for it. Few young birds in 
England have been injured by man; yet 
all are afraid of him: many individuals, on 
the other hand, both at the Galapagos and 
the Falklands, have been injured, but have 
not learned that salutary dread. We may 
infer from these facts, what havoc the in- 
troduction of any new beast of prey may 
cause in a country, before the instincts of 
the aborigines become adapted to the 
stranger’s craft or power.” * Keeping this 
in mind, it is very easy to account for the 
complete extermination of the Dodo, the 
Solitaire, and the other great wingless 


* « Journal of Researches” 


(Voyage of the Bea- 
gle); 1839, p. 473. . 
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Pigeons of Mauritius and Bourbon ; for as 
they could not fly, and probably could not 
run very fast, they could only escape be- 
ing knocked down by the hungry sailors 
(who were only too glad to obtain such a 
supply of palatable flesh after their long 
voyage from Europe) by keeping out of 
their way, which is just what they had 
learned todo. Of the Dodo, old Bontius 
says — “ It is aslow-paced and stupid bird, 
and easily becomes a prey to the fowlers; 
the flesh, especially of. the breast, is fat, 
esculent, and so copious, that three or four 
Dodos will sometimes suffice to fill an 
hundred seamen’s bellies.” 

The opinion I expressed twenty years 
ago, * that the Hereditary ‘I ransmissibility 
of acquired peculiarities a good deal depends 
in each case upon the nearness of their re- 
lation to the natural constitution of the 
Race, seems in harmony with our present 
more extended views. Thus in the case 
of Dogs, we should expect that the ten- 
dency to any habit, whether learned spon- 
taneously or under Man’s training, which 
has reference to the pursuit of game, would 
be more likely to be transmitted to the 
offspring, than the tendency to any “ trick ”’ 
which is altogether non-natural. And 
while in breeds of Pigs trained to search 
for truffles, the habit seems to have become 
hereditary, being only a special direction 
of that which is natural to the animal in 
its wild state, there is no evidence that the 
Pigs should have been trained to “point” 
game with great activity and steadiness, 
or the other “learned ”’ individuals of the 
same species which have been taught to 
spell, have become the progenitors of 


* “Principles of General Comparative Physiol- 
ogy,” 8rd edit. (1851), p. 988. 


HEREDITARY PSYCHICAL TRANSMISSION. 


Pigs manifesting any tendency to similar 
actions. ° 


Reserving for some other occasion the 
application of the principles illustrated in 
the present paper to the case of Man, I 
shall now simply observe that whilst the 
“training” of a young Child in a certain 
set of Psychical habits has to be conducted 
upon exactly the same method as that of 
a Dog, the acquirement (with more ad- 
vanced age) of that power of se/f-direction 
which constitutes the special attribute of 
Man, introduces an altogether new element. 
In the process of “training,” the teacher 
brings to bear upon the Psychical nature 
of his pupil such motives as he deems most 
likely to be effective in giving to its activ- 
ity the direction we desire. And thus it 
comes to pass that our early habitudes of 
Thought and Feeling are determined for 
us, rather than by us; partly in virtue of 
our inherited Constitution, and partly 
through the discipline (whether of “ cir- 
cumstances,” or of a Will external to our 
own) to which it has been subjected. 
That such .habitudes should exert an 
enormous influence over our whole subse- 
quent Mental life, is what would be ex- 
pected on the Physiological principles de- 
veloped in the earlier part of this Paper; 
since it is during the period of growth that 
they will be most easily, and at the same 
time most durably impressed on the Nerv- 
ous mechanism. And it seems to be where 
the “ training ” has been wisely directed to 
make the best of the special endowments 
inherited by each individual, that they not 
only bear the best fruit in after-life, but 
are most likely to reappear in an improved 





form in the next generation. 





Tae Formation or Ozone By Frowers. — It 
is stated by the Academy that Mantegazza has 
.found (‘* Rendiconti del Reale Instituto Lom- 
bardo,’’ vol. iii. fase. vi., abstracted in ‘* Der 
Naturforscher,’’ April 27) that many essential 
oils, like that of peppermint, turpentine, oil of 
cloves, lavender, bergamot, aniseed, nutmeg, 
thyme, and others, when in contact with the 
oxygen of the atmosphere in presence of sun- 
light, develop very large quantities of ozone. 
The action is strongest in direct sunlight, far 
less so in suffused daylight, and very weak or at 
an end in the dark. The development of ozone 





which has been begun in the light continues for 
a long time in darkness, In the same manner 
act eau-de-cologne, hydromel, and other aro- 
matic tinctures on exposure to the solar rays. 
Experiments which Mantegazza has made on 
flowers with powerful perfume, such as the nar- 
cissus, hyacinth, heliotrope, mignonette, and 
others, in closed vessels, proved that they also 
form ozone. Those with fainter perfume pro- 
duced less ozone, those without scent none at 
all. Mantegazza believes that this important 
source of ozone is of hygienic value for the puri- 
fication of the air of marshy districts. 
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HIS LITTLE SERENE HIGHNESS. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE “ DORCHLAUCHTING ” OF 
FRITZ REUTER. 

“THAT woman says a great many 
things. She says — Ach, Du lieber Gott! 
—she says you mean to marry again, Con- 
rector.” 

“So? Indeed! Well, and whom ?” 

“ Eh, she says either the Princess Chris- 
tel’s Kammerjungfer, or — Ach, Du lieber 
Gott !—a housekeeper. But I forbid you 
to do it. You should never come into my 
presence again. I will have you forbidden 
the Court, like Hofrath Altmann, who is 
going to marry his fourth wife. Ach, Du 
lieber Gott!” 


“ Serene Highness,” said the Conrector, | 


quietly, rising from his seat, “I respect 
you as my Sovereign, but whether I marry 
or not must be all the same to you. I can 
allow no interference from any one in such 
amatter. And if you choose to forbid me 
the Court, in consequence, you can do so, 
for you have the power; but I have also 
the power to go away, for [ am appointed 
by the Magistracy of Nigen-Bramborg. 
Your Grace will excuse me.” 

“ Ach, Du lieber Gott! 
you are a comfort to me. 
Gott!” 

Here Rand put in his head again: 

“Serene Highness, this is going to be 
very bad; the storm cannot get across the 
lake, and Schultsch says ——” 

“You blockhead! 1 don’t want to know 
what Schultsch says. Shut the door; and 
lock it on the outside, so that he cannot 
get out.” 

“Yes, Serene Highness,” said the Con- 

. rector, pulling off his magician’s robe, and 
putting on his honest coat again, “ you can 
detain me by force. — That was a hard 
clap!” 

“ Ach, Du lieber Gott !—that it was. 
Come in here again.” 

“No, Serene Highness ; Iam as safe in 
God’s hand here as there, and our human 
contrivances are all folly in His sight.” 

* Are you not in the least afraid, then ?” 

“No, Serene Highness, not of the light- 
ning,” said the resolute old man, looking 
his reigning sovereign calmly in the face. 
“ Before God, as my Judge, I am afraid, for 
I know that I am a sinner in his sight; but 
before God, as my Father, I am not afraid, 
for He knows what is best for me; and if 
He shall call me to himself by a thunder- 
clap, without sickness, then I know He will 
do it in mercy, and I thank him for it.” 

“Yes; but death ? — death?” 

“ Yes, Serene Highness, but that makes 
no difference. We must all die, and I have 
[Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 


Stay here! — 
Ach, Du lieber 
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often thought it must come very hard to 
many aman when he has to go, and his 
wife and children stand weeping around 
his bed; but for a couple of old hermits 
like us, it should be easier.” 

“No!” cried his Highness, —“ Ach, Du 
lieber Gott! You may think so for your- 
self; but how can you reckon forme? I 
am a reigning sovereign, — ach, Du lieber 
Gott!” 

“ Yes, and you have your subjects, and I 
have mine also, my scholars, and you see ‘ 
we are situated alike in that respect ; for, 
in the sight of God, a handful more or 
less does not matter. And if we care for 
them, according to our ability —— ” 

“ Ach, Du lieber Gott!” interrupted his 
Highness. 

“And help them in’ their distress, and 
are careful to do them no injustice ——” 

There was a fearful clap, thunder and 


lightning together, and his Highness 
shrieked loudly : 
“ And so I will—I will do so. Conrec- 


tor, ask me a favor! ” 

The thought might have passed through 
the Conrector’s head, that now was the 
time to ask for himself that he might be 
relieved from the law-suit, — and we couid 
not have resisted such a wicked thought 
under similar circumstances, — but it was 
only for a moment, as when the swallow 
stoops in her flight to dip her bill in water, 
but does not set foot on the earth, and he 
flushed with shame, as if he had turned his 
back in a fight with the arch-fiend, and the 
thunder and lightning was like the trum- 
pet of battle, and he stood forth again in 
strength. 

“T need only the favor of God,” said he. 
“T need no favors from men, even from 
princes. A prince’s favor is a crutch upon 
which lame Justice halts, and when princes 
are gracious, they wish either to atone for 
some old injustice, and so reap thanks, or 
to commit some new injustice, at ieast to- 
ward those to whom they are not gracious. 
If one would dispense favors rightly, he 
should be all-powerful and all-wise; and 
then he must be like God himself, and no 
prince is that.” 

“You are very presuming! I will let 
you know what princely disfavor is ! ’ cried 
his Highness, in great wrath, for it was 
some time since it had thundered. “I 
will——” 

Then Rand’s head appeared again at th. 
door : 

“Serene Highness, it has struck, 
Schultsch says, in a poplar tree, on the 
wall; but it is coming on again, Schultsch 
says.” 

Littell , in th f the Lil 
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“I will not know, you donkey! And 

ou, Conrector——! No, stay here! 

hink of something that may help us. It 
has actually struck!” 

“Yes, Serene Highness, what shall I 
think of? In such a case, when our Lord 
comes nearer to us than usual, the best 
thing a man can do is to examine bimself 
earnestly, to see if he have not done some 
injustice to hisfellowmen. And if he finds 
that he has, and firmly resolves to make 
the wrong right again, then he will find 
comfort and courage.” 

“I have done nobody injustice! ” cried 
his Highness, hastily; but the storm an- 
nounced itself anew, and he threw his 
handkerchief again over his face: “ Ach, 
Du lieber Gott!” 

“ But, Serene Highness, are you differ- 
ent from all the world, then? or is it not 
injustice to imprison your runner, because 
other people have made stupid mistakes ?” 

“My runner? But he is my servant, — 
ach, Du licber Gott! — how can a prince 
do an injustice to his servant? Did not 
the fellow set me at defiance? Did he not 
use impertinent language ?” 

«* Well, is it not enough to drive a young, 
active fellow nearly wild, when he 9 
here it lightened and thundered again, 
sharply, and his Highness started to his 
. feet, — “ when he is treated like a robber? 

And when the disgrace comes over him, is 
it strange if he lets fall a few hasty 
words?” 

It lightened again, and his Highness dis- 
appeared behind his handkerchief. 

“Ach, Du lieber Gott! Let him loose! 
Let the fellow loose! ” 

“ Yes, Serene [ighness, that is very well 
—to relieve him from his punishment; but 

‘you must also relieve him from the dis- 
race.” 

“ Ach, Du lieber Gott!” cried his High- 
ness, stopping his ears from the thunder. 
“ You will tell me to ask his forgiveness, 
next. No,no! The fellow 

Rind looked in again. 

“ This is going to be very heavy, and —” 

“]T will hear nothing of Schultsch. Run 
and let IIalsband out of the dungeon!” 
cricd his Highness. 

“ And, Herr Kammerdiener,” said the 
Conrector, “bring me pen and ink and 
paper.” 

“There are pens and paper here, but 
our inkhasdried up. We don’t write very 
much, only when Hofrath Altmann comes, 
—then we write.” 

“That is true,” said his Highness. 
“Ach, Du lieber Gott! Buy some ink 
immediately!” for he had the hope that 
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the Conrector was going to write some- 
thing to drive away the storm, as people 
wrote charms in old times to cure fevtrs. 
The ink came, and the Conrector wrote. 
“ Good heavens!” thought his Highness, 
“how can the fellow write in sucha 
storm!” 

When the Conrector had finished his 
writing, he read it. It stated that Hals- 
band was wholly innocent, and had been 
imprisoned through a mistake, and too 
hastily, (by whose fault was not stated,) 
and that, upon his innocence being estab- 
lished by closer investigation, he had been 
immediately released from arrest ; and the 
severest punishment was threatened upon 
every one who, at any time, should reckon 
this against him as a disgrace. 

“ So,” said the Conrector, “ now, Serene 
Highness, please subscribe yourself.” 

His Highness would not, at first; he al- 
ways subscribed himself very unwillingly, 
and only in the most pressing need could 
Hofrath Altmann obtain his necessary sig- 
nature. And then, insuchastorm! But 
the Lord assisted the Conrector’s represen- 
— by a few emphatic words, and he 

id it. 

“Do you not feel better already, Serene 
Highness, for this good action ?” 

“ No, not a bit,” said his Highness ; “ the 
storm must be over first.” 

And he was not lying, he told the truth; 
for there are realiy people so steeped in 
selfishness that the consciousness of hav- 
ing helped their fellow men does not afford 
them the slightest happiness. 

The storm was over. Rand stuck his 
head in at the door again. 

“Tt has gone by, uow. Schultsch says 
there have been seven showers.” 

The Conrector departed, and took his 
writing with him. His Highness drew a 
long breath, and said : 

* Seven showers! And he knew it, be- 
forehand! He is an audacious old fellow, 
with his confounded speeches. Where is 
the reverence which is due to me from my 
subjects? But I cannot spare him; he 
knows too much about the weather. And 
yet he will marry! But wait!” 

And the Conrector went home across 
the market, saying to himself: 

“How? Shall I never learn to be pru- 
dent? I am an old donkcy, as I always 
was. Why should I poke my nose into 
other people’s cabbage? Reading his 
Highness a regular lecture! God preserve 
us — what stupidity! If he were really a 
bad man, who did wrong and had no fear 
of the devil, there would be some satisfac- 
tion in preaching him a sermon, if he were 
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ten times a prince, — but an old bandbox, 
who is afraid of a thunder-storm — thrash- 
ing empty straw, and trying to influence a 
fellow who is too weak to do either good 
or evil! Cantor Aepinus! Conrector 
Aepinus! if people knew, if Hofrath Alt- 
mann knew of this, how he would laugh! 
Well, let them! I might have acted more 
prudently, but yet I have got what I 
wanted, if I did use more powder than was 
needful. Ican make three hearts happy, 
to-day. Diem non perdidi.” 

With that, he entered his house, and it 
was fortunate that he possessed the means 
ef making hearts happy; for in the back 
room of that house there were hearts in 
sore distress. 

When a thunder-storm comes up, the 
inhabitants of a house flock together into 
one room, like a herd into the fold when a 
lion roars outside ; they seek comfort from 
each other, and yet know very well that 
they can give each other no help. People 
who live alone go into their neighbors’, 
and if the storm comes in the evening, the 
women-folks make coffee to comfort them 
in thelr distress; which it generally suc- 
ceeds in doing — by the time the storm is 
over. To-day, Fraulein Soltmann had 
found herself very lonely in her state of 
single blessedness, and as the people of the 
house had gone on a journey, she sought 
Diirten Holzen’s protection. 

A sense of common danger brings a 
ple together who usually cannot endure 
each other, and softens the hardest hearts; 
and so Diirten, in her own feeling of need, 
was quite kindly disposed towards poor 
Mansell Soltmann, and established her in 
the safest corner, farthest from the win- 
dow, on her soft, unlucky cushion. But 
she had warmed a snake in her bosom, and 
she received the meanest return for her 
kindness. 

After the usual exchange of courtesies 
and remarks on the weather, the Soltmann 
fell back on the town talk —the story of 
Halsband’s imprisonment; and when she 
had told all that she kuew about it, she 
sighed and said it was shameful. 

“ Yes, indeed,” said Diirten, “it is shame- 
ful, and the poor fellow couldn’t help him- 
self.” 

“Not in the least,’’ said the Soltmann, 
“c’est son pere et sa mére et, si vous vou- 
lez, Monsieur le Duc.” 

“What you last saidI did not under- 
stand,” said Diirten, telling the truth, for 
she did not understand a word of French; 
“but it is certainly shameful, for the poor 
man fell into this disgrace only through 
the stupidity of other people.” 
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“Tt is a disgrace and an injury to his 
health,” said the Mamsell. 

“Eh,” said Diirten, “he is not made of 
letter-paper. If his health suffers any 
great injury in consequence, it will surprise 
me.” 

“ You may be surprised, for all I care. 
Other people are surprised that, en ce cas, 
your sister, Mademoiselle Stining, should 
have consented to the liaison.’ 

“Stining? What has my sister Stining 
to do with the disgrace which has come 
upon Halsband ?” 

“Nothing with the disgrace; but with 
the injury, — or do you not think it an in- 
jury for aman whom one is to marry to 
be a cripple in his internal organs, a mon- 
ster?” 5 

“What! MHalsband a cripple in his in- 
ternal organs!” cried Diirten, looking at 
the Kammerjungfer in amazement. 

“Yes,” said she, very quietly, “didn’t 
you know that? Every runner has the 
spleen cut out when a child, and so it was 
with him; his father and mother gave 
their consent, and his Serene Highness or- 
dered it.” 

“ Halsband had his spleen cut out!” 
cried Diirten. “What! Hasn’t he his 
rightful organs ?” 

“ And didn’t youknowit? Why, every- 
body knows it.” 

“That is why he is such a runner, such 
a dancer, such a hares’ foot, such a Jack at 
all trades! He is not what he ought to 
be, and he wants to marry my Stining!’”’ 
cried Diirten, raging about the room 
amidst the thunder and lightning. “Only 
let him come here! Let him come here!” 

Halsband indeed did not answer the 
summons, but Stining appeared at the door 
as her sister was thus threatening her 
lover. 

“Good gracious, Diirten, what ails 
you?” she asked, standing still in the door- 
way. 

Diirten tried to control herself before 
speaking, —the Soltmann improved the 
moment, and began: 

“Oh, I was just telling her that Hals- 
band ——” 

“Hold your tongue!” interrupted Diir- 
ten. 

But the Mamsell had got started. 

“ — had his spleen cut out.” 

“Good heavens!” exclaimed Stining, 
“what is this ?” 

“T will tell you,” said Diirten, who had 
not time to control her anger, but had 
time to turn it upon another opponent, “I 
will tell you. It is an idle woman, who 
has nothing to do but to make other peo- 
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ple uneasy, and tell bad things about 
people!” 

“If you mean me——?” asked the 
Soltmann, and rose from the soft cushion. 

“Yes, I mean you—just you!” cried 
Diirten, and she snatched the cushion 
away, asif it had been desecrated, and she 
must take care that no more basilisk’s 
eggs were hatched on it. 

“Then you will please to excuse me,” 
said the Kammerjungfer, proudly, and 
she went out of the door. 

“Yes, we will please to excuse you!” 
cried Diirten after her, but quickly sank 
down on a chair, covered her face with her 
hands, and cried, angrily : 

“Didn’t Isayso? Didn’t I always say: 
Stining, the fellow will bring bad luck into 
the house; let the fellow alone! And now 
it has happened just as I thought. He 
isn’t like aes people — he has no spleen.” 

“ Eb, what, Diirten ——” said Stining, 
who was utterly confounded. 

“Yes; I did not mean you should know 
it, but the old tattler couldn’t hold in — 
she must do mischief everywhere — and 
now you know it. There is still time; let 
the runner go. What do you want of a 
a) — aman without any spleen?” 

“ Diirten, Diirten,” said Stining in deep 
distress, and the tears stood in her blue 
eyes, “but you know how much I care for 
him, and even if it were true, how could he 
help it?” 

“ No, he couldn’t help it; he was an in- 
nocent child ; but his father and his mother 
— how in the world could they have suf- 
fered it! And this old, bandy-legged Se- 
rene Highness, the old donkey, who had it 
done! He is the cause of all our mis- 
ery!” cried Diirten, just ready to cry. 

“Diirten, it isn’t true!” said Stining, 
and yet the tears ran down her cheeks. 
“ He is so healthy ; and if it were true, he 
would have told me, long ago.”’ 

“Stining,” said Diirten, impressively, 
and she rose and placed herself before her 
sister, “ you do not know. It is annoying 
to any man if any of his external limbs are 
wanting, but how must one feel who is de- 

rived of some of his internal organs! 

e, there was Schlundt, the tailor’s oldest 
son, he had only half alung. Everybody 
knew it, and the doctor said so, too; but 
do you think he believed it himself, or that 
he talked about it? No; the poor fellow 
dragged himself about, until at last it was 
all over with him.” 

“No, Diirten, it isn’t 30 with Wilhelm,” 
said Stining, in blessed confidence, and she 
wiped her eyes and looked up sweetly into 


her sister’s face. “And if they had cut’ 
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out his lungs and his liver too, and had left 
him his heart, I wouldn’t give him up. 
The spleen does not make a man, it is the 
heart; and his is so good, so sound and 
true! No, if they will only let him out 
of prison, I shall not worry about any- 
thing else —it willbe allright. But, dear 
heart, there he lies all alone in this dread- 
ful storm, in that gloomy dungeon!” 

“You need not trouble yourself about 
that,” said Diirten, calmly, for confidence 
is as contagious as anxiety, and Stining’s 
confidence had entered Diirten’s heart. 
“ My master has been sent for to Serene 
Highness, and he will give the old spleen- 
cutter — God forgive me !—a good dress- 
ing. That such an old fool can cause so 
much misery! For I believe it, about the 
spleen, that woman said it so decidedly; 
and she has been at Court, and ought to 
know.” 

So the two sisters talked, and though 
they were often interrupted by thunder 
and lightning, their hearts were too full 
of trouble for them to give it much heed. 
It had long been dark, and they still sat 
together, waiting in distress and anxiety 
for the Conrector’s return. 
tion Diirten had more courage than her 
sister, for she had so much confidence in 
the Herr Conrector that she thought he 
could turn all Mechlenburg-Strelitz topsy- 
turvy if he pleased. “And if he had the 
government,” she added, “things would 
go quite differently in the world; there 
would be no more runners imprisoned, and 
no more spleens cut out.” 

There was a rap on the window from 
outside. Diirten went to see who Was 
there. Baker Schultsch stood there, with 
her skirt thrown over her head, — for in 
those days, even with the richest burgher’s 
wives, that was the substitute for parasols 
and parapluies, — “ Diirten,” said she, 
“come, let me in. I came round, for it is 
raining cats and dogs. Diirten,”’ she con- 
tinued when she was inside, “and to be 
sure, here is Stining, too! Well, it must 
be a great pleasure for you. So the Con- 
rector has been with the old man again, 
to-day, and they are probably playing all 
sorts of profane tricks together ; for I saw 
you, Diirten, carrying the old fox-brush 
across the market.” 

“ Profane tricks!” said Diirten, sharply. 
“ And the Herr Conrector singing in the 
church as Cantor every Sunday!” 

“ Oh, never you mind! Church and Pal- 
ace are two different things. ‘ Krischan,’ 
said I, ‘the Lord knows what those two are 
doing there together.’ ‘ You talk too much 
for your honor and reputation,’ said he. 
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‘You needn’t talk,’ said I; ‘you trouble 
yourself a great deal about my honor and 
reputation,’ said I. ‘ For all you care, Se- 
rene Highness may call me an impertinent 
woman, in the open street!’ And that is 
what he did, but he didn’t make much by 
it. ‘Biscuits!’ came the lackey this morn- 
ing. ‘Yes,’ said I, ‘Cakes! Bake for 
yourselves! An impertinent woman has 
no biscuits for you.’ Well, this evening 
Rand came in, for they had turned him out 
of the room where they were carrying on 
their devil’s trade. And how polite he 
was! Yes, thought I, that is for the 
strong beer; and he said: ‘Frau Schultz’ 
— he generally says Schultsch, — “ why do 
you treat us so shabbily about the bis- 
cuits? Serene Highness is very angry 
with me, and says he will send me away, 
and make the runner, Halsband, Kammer- 
diener,’ says he. Aren’t you glad to hear 
it, Stining?” 

“No,” said Diirten, “she is neither glad 
nor sorry ; it is nothing to her.” 

“ So I said, too ; ‘ Rand,’ said I, ‘ it would 
be a good thing to have a different gov- 
ernment at the Court from yours. Then 
perhaps respectable burghers’ wives ‘who 
give a man an honest account wouldn’t be 
hunted across the market!’ said I; and I 
went out of the room. And, to be sure! 
when I came in again, he had got on the 
soft side of that poor old fool of a Kris- 
chan, and sat there drinking strong beer. 
‘Fine doings!’ said I, and went out again 
in a huff, and he kept running over to the 
palace to give reports of the weather, and 
would ask me what I thought of it, so as 
to make up with me. But he will get no 
biscuits to-morrow morning.” 

“But,” interrupted Diirten, “you were 
going to tell us something that you said 
must be a great pleasure for Stining.” 

“Yes, now look here! Haven’t I told 
you yet? Yes, he came in again; he must 
ge and call the town-clerk, he said, for his 

_ had ordered, he said, 1 

ere she was interrupted by the open- 
ing of the street door, and the Conrector 
came into the room. 

“ Diirten, Stining, your Halsband is re- 
leased, and ——” 

“Thunder and lightning! ” cried 
Schultsch. “How you take the words out 
of a body’s mouth! I was just going to 
tell them.” 

“Eh,” said Diirten, “ you have had time 
enough. But no matter; I knew how it 
would be, if the Herr was good enough to 
undertake the business.” 

And Stining stood before the Conrector, 
and laid her light hand on his arm. and 
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looked up in his face with such happiness 
in her blue eyes, and said, in her soft 
voice : 

“Ah, Herr, how shall we ever repay 
you?” 

‘You shall have it for nothing, my lit- 
tle Stining,” said the Conrector; and he 
_ his hand under her chin and turned up 

er face, and kissed her boldly on the 
fresh, red mouth. And the red mouth let 
itself be kissed, but the cheeks became red 
also, probably out of envy to the mouth, 
that it had received such a tribute to its 
beautiful color. 

“Huching!” cried Schultsch, “the old 
gentlemen don’t give up that trick. My 
old Krischan ——” is just so, she was go- 
ing to say; but she did not finish her sen- 
tence, for Diirten pressed forward. 

“ Stining, thank him!” 

“T have thanked him, already,” said 
Stining, slightly embarrassed. 

“Yes, for Halsband,” said Diirten, “ but 
not yet for the kiss. She is too young, 
Herr Conrector, you will not lay it up 
against her.” 

“Qh, not at all!” said the Conrector, 
looking as if he were an old widow, who 
was arranging matters for a young friend, 
who was also too young. “ But,” he said, 
pulling out his written document, “this is 
the best of it. Here is Serene Highness’ 
own signature, to testify that the young 
man has been imprisoned without just 
cause, and that no one shall count it any 
disgrace tohim. So, now, good-night.” 

ith that he was going into his room, 
but Stining plucked up courage and de- 
tained him. 

“ Herr Conrector, Diirten says you know 
everything ;” and she looked at him anx- 
iously, and stammered in her embarrass- 
ment, “has Halsband, — has he a spleen ?” 

“ What? ” asked the Conrector. “ What 
should he have ?” 

“ Herr,” said Diirten, “that old yellow 
woman opposite has been here and told us 
that the runners had the spleen cut out, 
when they were children.” 

“ And thatisso, Diirten,” said Schultsch, 
“and my Krischan says Halsband’s old 
father, — I knew the old man myself; they 
always said, ‘God bless you!’ to him, he 
was so thin and pale ——” 

“Stuff and nonsense!” interposed the 
Conrector. ‘“ Your Halsband has as good 
a spleen, Stining, as either you or I; and 
if he is —" anything, I believe it is 
in gall; and that you should be thankful 
for, for he is always cheerful and good-hu- 
mored, and he will make you s kind hus- 
band.” And as he saw Stining’s cheeks 
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grow red again, he laughed, aud went off 
in good humor to his room. 

“God preserve us!” exclaimed Diirten, 
“what a spiteful temper I must have! 
Iam really awicked woman! Here I have 
been berating our good, old Serene High- 
ness, the innocent old creature, and think- 
ing all manner of evil of him, and he has 
meantime been doing my sister a kindness, 
and letting the runner go! It is too 
shameful, that I should always follow my 
wicked nature!” 

“Yes, Diirten,” said Schultsch, getting 
ready to go, “that is my way, too, — God 
forgive me !— my temper always runs away 
with me, and Krischan says, ‘ You may live 
to be a hundred years old, and you will 
never be any different,’ says he. ‘ Why 
shouldn’t I be different?’ says I. ‘ Be- 
cause you cannot bridle your tongue,’ says 
he. Thatis a stupid joke of his. ‘Man, 
consider the end! Why should I not be 
different?’ I will show Krischan, to-mor- 
row morning! Serene Highness shall get 
his biscuits again to-morrow, for he has 
done a good action to you to-day, and it 
is more blessed to give than to receive. 
Stining, are you coming with me? ”’ 

Stining went, saying, “ Good-night, Diir- 
ten.” 

_And Diirten went to bed, and held a 
thorough court of inquiry in her heart, and 
routed out all the old vestiges of scorn 
and hate, and gave herself such a hearty 
putting to rights, that she even got to the 
point of forgiving her neighbor opposite, 
and resolving not to call her yellow any 
more. And she prayed the Lord to grant 
the Herr Conrector a special blessing for 
this day’s good work, and to make her 
sister Stining happy at last. And when 
she had ended her petitions, she turned 
from the Herr Conrector and Stining to 
the Herr Conrector and Stining of this 
evening, and how the Herr Conrector had 
kissed Stining, and how he had kissed her- 
self previously, and the one kissing had led 
to the other, this kissing from that kissing 
— kissing —kissing; and her thoughts 
grew confused, and with kissing — kissing, 
she fell asleep. 

Stining leaned against her window, 
looking out into the night. The storm 
had passed away, and the bright stars were 
shining, and it seemed to her as if a voice 
whispered down words of comfort, and she 
looked up; and then it seemed as if a voice 
beneath whispered words of love, and she 
looked down. 

“Good evening, Stining,” it whispered. 
, I wanted to say good-night to you. [am 
ree.” 


‘ 
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“T know it, Wilhelm, I know it. Ah, 
how much you have had to bear!” 

“No, Stining, I thought of you and of 
our future; and the thought of you soft- 
ened my heart, and the thought of the fu- 
ture made it strong, and many things oc- 
curred to me. Shall I come up and tell 
you?” 

“No, Wilhelm; to-morrow — to-mor- 
row. Good-night, Wilhelm.” 

“ Good-night, Stining.” 

And when her Wilhelm had gone, Stin- 
ing went to bed, thanking the Lord out of 
her full heart that he had set her darling 
free, and praying for the Herr Conrector, 
for he had been the means of procuring 
his freedom; and she thought no more of 
the kiss, which he had given her out of 
pure mischief, and held the Herr Conrec- 
tor for the wisest and best of men; for had 
he not said her Wilhelm had a spleen? 
And she thought, among other things, how 
it would have been if her Wilhelm had 
really been an internal cripple; and she 
laughed like a child over her anxieties, 
and her mind played with such varied and 
inconsistent thoughts, till she sank into 
child-like sleep. 

Baker Schultsch also went home, and 
counted the bottles on the table in her 
tap-room, and shook her head, saying: 
“So I say, the moment my back is turned 
the game begins. Krischan will never be 
different.” And when she went into her 
sleeping-room, there lay Krischan, sawing 
blocks and all kinds of knotty wood ; and 
she disturbed him, entirely out of friend- 
liness, and said: “Krischan, I have been 
over there to see her.” 

“Hm!” said Krischan. One who did 
not know Krischan would not find much 
in that expression; but Frau Schultsch 
understood that he meant to say, it was 
all the same to him. 

“No, Krischan,’’ said she, “you shall 
not be so indifferent as that, for it isa good 
thing in our old Serene Highness that he 
has let the runner go free.” 

“Hm!” said Krischan. 

“ IT know what you would say, Krischan,” 
saidshe. ‘You think I need not poke my 
nose into the business; but I will, for all 
that. And you think I shall never be dif- 
ferent; but I will be as different as possi- 
ble, and why shouldn't a married burgher’s 
wife have as good aright to change her 
mind as Diirten Holzen? No, a body 
should forgive and forget.” 

Upon that she got into bed. Krischan . 
turned over a little more towards the wall. 

“ What do you say to it, Krischan ?” 

“Hm!” echoed from the wall. 
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“ Come, Krischan, this evening I beg you | “ To-morrow he shall get his biscuits, to- 


will not give me a word of opposition, for 
I know [ am in the right way; and to- 
morrow his Serene Highness shall get his 
regular biscuits again. What! Do you 
say nothing? You don’t agree with me, 

rhaps? Sleep quietly, Krischan; when 

undertake anything, I carry it through. 
Sleep ree for if I do not hear you 
snore, I shall not get to sleep myself, I am 
so accustomed to it.” 

And Krischan snored away, and she 
grew good humored, like a miller when his 
mill is in full progress, and with the words, 





morrow he shall get his regular biscuits,” 
she shook a little more grain into the hop- 
per, and then before her eyes danced 
cross-buns and biscuits, and his Serene 
Highness was dancing up to the knees in 
biscuits, and the city musicians were blow- 
ing on the Rathhaus tower, and the Herr 
Conrector playing the organ, and as they 
stopped for a moment, she noticed that it 
was really her Krischan, who had come to 
a knot, so she turned over, and played a 
little on her own organ, and brought 
Krischan’s again into working order. 





Toe Kompe Arrow Poison. —This poison 
is obtained from the Strophanthus hispidus, 
and is used by the natives of Africa. Dr. Liv- 
ingstone gives some account of it in his Warra- 
tive of an Expedition to the Zambesi und its 
Tributaries. In hunting, he says, the natives 
follow the game with great perseverance and 
cunning. The arrow making no noise, the herd 
is followed until the poison takes effect and the 
wounded animal falls out; it is then patiently 
watched till it drops, a portion of meat round 
the wound is cut away, and all the rest is eaten. 
The physiolegical characters of the poison have 
recently been investigated by Dr. Fraser, of 
Edinburgh. The plant has been examined by 
Prof. Oliver, of Kew, who has named it Stro- 
phanthus hispidus, and finds that it belongs to 
the poisonous order Apocynaceae, Dr. Fraser 
concludes that the poison acts primarily upon 
the heart, and produces as the final result of 
this action paralysis of that organ, with perma- 
nence of the ventricular systole. Pulmonary 
respiration continues in cold-blooded animals for 
several minutes after the heart is paralyzed. 
The striped muscles of the body are acted on, 
twitches occur in them, their tonicity is exag- 
gerated, and finally their functional activity is 
destroyed; the muscles being hard, and soon 
after acid in reaction. These changes are ac- 
complished subsequently to the final effect upon 
the heart, and are the result of a direct contact 
of the substance with the muscles themselves, 
The reflex function of the spinal cord is sus- 
pended soon after the heart is paralyzed, but the 
motor conductivity of the spinal cord and of the 
nerve trunks continues after the striped muscles 
of the body are paralyzed. The lymph hearts 
of the frog continue to contract for many min- 
utes after the blood heart has been paralyzed. 

Academy. 





FERTILIZATION OF ABUTILON. — Fritz Miller 
has described the fertilization of different species 
and varieties of Abutilon, which are of special 
interest from the facility with which hybridiza- 
tion occurs in that genus. The author’s obser- 
vations were in opposition to those of Gartner 
that ‘‘ artificial fertiliza:ion of pure species gen- 
erally produces a smaller number of seeds than 
natural fertilization.’ Miiller found, on the 
other hand, with several species which he was 
able to investigate, that in the natural condition, 
although the stigmas were freely pollenized by 
the agency of insects, yet a comparatively small 
number of seeds came to perfection, while arti- 
ficial pollenization almost universally produced 
a much larger number of seeds, In another 
point also Miiller’s observations are at issue 
with those of KGlreuter, Herbert, and Gartner. 
These three observers all maintained that, when 
a pistil was pollenized simultaneously by the 
pollen of two different foreign species, both were 
not efficacious, but only the one which had the 
closest relationship to the female plant. Miller, 
on the other hand, records, without hesitation, 
the simultaneous production of hybrids between 
one species and two others, the pollen of which 
was applied to it at the same time. 


A New Fossa, Birp.—‘*The Scientific 
American,’? October 26, is responsible for the 
statement that the skeleton of a fossil bird, 
found during the past summer in the upper 
cretaceous shale of Kansas, indicates an aquatic 
bird as large as a pigeon and differing widely 
from all known birds in having biconcave ver- 
tebra. The species is termed Ichthiornie dis- 
par, 
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From The Pall Mall Gazette. | Historical and Critical Dictionary (al- 


BOOKSHELVES. 


though the four noble folios of the third 


BooxsHELVEs are to a library what the | Dutch edition would make a comfortable 


bony skeleton is to the bodily frame; they 
give it shape, organization, and, in a cer- 


tain sense, life. Nothing is more hideous  tertained it. 


| 
| 


seat enough) is so coarse that areally good 
man like Dr. Johnson never could have en- 
And if his straitened circum- 


than a heap of books to a lover of books. | stances forced him to keep his folios on the 


It is one of the most compact exhibitions 
of chaos one can see — a perfect nightmare 
of disorder. And books even if arranged 
with some regard to classification on the 
floor present a painful and vexatious spec- 
tacle. If at all numerous they block up 
the room, and their position, horizontal in- 
stead of vertical, afflicts the mind as some- 
thing incongruous and against nature. 
One’s relative position to great authors 
seems reversed. Accustomed to look up 
to them in more senses than one, we now 
have to stoop to read only their titles (that 
is if they have not tumbled down on their 
sides, as books will insist on doing when 
on the floor), and this unusual effort in- 
volves much physical discomfort to all but 
the very young and slim, who as arule do 
not set great store by books. To the stout 
and middle-aged such protracted stooping 
is not only Sianqpenebie but dangerous, 

roducing blood to the head, dizziness, and, 
if long continued, a sense of suffocation. 
But further stooping down to get at a great 
poet or philosopher implies a condescension 
which sensitive minds dislike. The great 
spirits whose choicest thoughts we preserve 
in books are entitled to a material as well 
as moral elevation —a high place in our 
houses as well as in our esteem. We take 
down our favourite author, and although 
we speak of taking him up also, that is 
only. because he has been recently before 
taken down from his appointed post of 
honour on the bookshelf. In a word, 
books on the floor have all the appearance 
of exiles, and the nobler ones remind one 
even of banished monarchs, so forlorn is 
their condition. Mr. Carlyle, alluding to 
Dr. Johnson’s humble circumstances at one 
period of his life, describes a room in which 
there was but one chair, and that had but 
three legs, and Mr. Carlyle suggests that 
Johnson's guests sat upon folios. We feel 
nearly sure that Mr. Carlyle would like to 
recall that remark if he could. To have 
allowed such an indecorum implies a cal- 
lousness of nature in Johnson which he 
never showed in the deeper concerns of 
life, and which if it could really be proved 
against him would go far towards out- 
weighing his kind treatment of his fellow- 
creatures when they really wanted help. 
The idea of letting a casual visitor sit apon 
Plato or Shakspeare, or even upon Bayle’s 





floor for a season, we trust that he kept 
them from dishonour. 

Lord Bacon speaks of a man who mar- 
ries and has given hostages to Fortune. 
The image is much more applicable to the 
man who frequents bookshops and collects 
in time a large and costly library. The 
largest family and the most incompetent 
wife are manageable, portable, and quite 
inconsiderable matters compared to a large 
and precious collection of books. Children 
and wives can mostly walk about more or 
less, in and out of a house, and into a car- 
riage or train. And if they get wet and 
damp they can dry themselves, and they 
will not let the most jolting conveyance 
damage their backs —in all which particu- 
lars they differ from books. It is strange 
that Lord Bacon should not have given 
weight to these considerations. Perhaps 
the fact that his books were a comfort to 
him and his wife was very much the re- 
verse accounts for his overlooking them. 
And men were more stationary in those 
days, and did not so often have to contem- 

late the removal of a houseful of books. 
n these locomotive times the feat has to 
be accomplished not unfrequently; and a 
trial it is to a man’s nerve, endurance, and 
stock of resignation. 

It is on these occasions of removal, bad 
enough under any circumstances, that the 
whole value of bookshelves is revealed to 
us. Their silent, unobtrusive service, 
which we take for the most part without 
thought, is apt to make us ungratefully 
forget that without them we might have 
books but we could not have a library. 
The breaking up of a library is the taking 
to pieces of an organized thing. It is dis- ° 
section, almost vivisection. The library as 
library for the time being ceases to exist, 
and in place of it we have nothing but 
heaps, bundles, or boxes full of books. 
The ordered and disciplined array of a 
well-bound literary army has been ex- 
changed for confusion, disorder, and almost 
mutiny. The picked corps in russia and 
morocco, the inferior forces in calf, have 
all been broken up; their compact and 
serried ranks, regular and imposing as the 
spears of a Macedonian phalanx, are dis- 
solved into a demoralized and crestfallen 
mob of scattered volumes, a rout, a sauve 
qui peut, of the biblical host. Tlie owner 
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of the host sits amid ruins, more pensive 
than Marius amid the ruins of Carthage, 
for he has two reflections which the great 
consul had not :. he is most likely the cause 
of the ruin himself, having brought it 
about by change of residence; secondly, 
he knows that he will have to re-edify the 
building which has been destroyed, to 
evolve a new cosmos out of the chacs be- 
fore him, and he must be very buoyant or 
very inexperienced if he is not depressed. 
But before we come to the reconstruction 
of a library, its packing and transport de- 
serve afew words. We never get a fair 
idea of the physical bulk of books till we 
take them from their shelves and begin to 
pack them up; we then also realize their 
enormous weight. How are they to be 
transferred when their number and the 
distance they have to go are both consid- 
erable? Carpenters can no doubt make 
packing-cases; but this is not only some- 
what costly, but the article supplied is gen- 
erally needlessly bulky and heavy, and the 
cases after the removal are at once useless 
and an intolerable lumber. The trade, 
which very likely knows the best thing to 
be done, uses discharged tea-chests, and 

erhaps there is nothing better attainable. 

e tea-chest has much to recommend it 
as a means for carrying books. It is made 
of very thin but very tough wood, such as 
no native carpenter could turn out. On 
the other hand, it is apt to present vicious 
nails which lacerate backs and bindings, 
and inflict ghastly wounds on margins and 
leaves, and it generally lacks a cover, 
which has to be supplied of brittle and 
flimsy deal. Still the demand for old tea- 
chests proves that up to the present time 
they have no rival in the transport of 
books, and sometimes it is difficult to pro- 
cure them. Generally they can be had for 
a shilling each. 

But painful as may be the dismantling 
of a library, it is nothing to its reconstruc- 
tion. When books in large numbers have 
arrived at their hew home, we realize the 
task before us of putting them up. We 
may have brought book-cases from the old 
house, but ten to one they will not fit the 
new rooms. And if by a miracle they do, 
in what “ admired disorder ” are our treas- 
ures presented to us! Folios and pocket 
editions side by side, quartos and octavos 
in adulterous and forbidden conjunction. 
However, they must be got out and up 
somehow, or the house is not habitable, 
and then you are made aware of the tyran- 
ny of possession which books can display. 
That Plautus, which you put on shelf B 
merely because he was an octavo and you 
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happened to have come upon a run of oc- 
tavos and you must find a lodging for him 
somewhere, has no right to be there where 
he is. He is cheek by jowl with Kant and 
Hegel, and you vow he must find another 
place among the Latin classics or the dra- 
matists, if you classify by subjects. Yet 
unless you are one of those overpoweringly 
energetic people who never put off any- 
thing, the chances are he will maintain his 
position against you for a long while. 
You can easily pull him out, doubtless, but 
where is he togoto? Your classical shelf 
is chokeful; and as for the dramatic shelf, 
Dyce’s Shakspeare and recent curiosity 
about the Spanish drama have made it 
hopeless to seek arefuge there. Another 
trial awaits the bibliophile who has yielded 
to the‘too tempting attractions of small 
Pickerings, Didots, or even of the Biblio- 
théque Elzévirienne. These gems of ty- 
pography are the vermin of libraries. The 
tiny, imponderable tomes easily escape the 
discipline which their heavier colleagues 
submit to. On any ordinary shelf they 
are lost. And then where is one to put 
them? The natural impulse is to send 
them up to the upper shelves, to the attics 
of the book mansion. We cannot have 
them on the convenient level where books 
in daily use are lottged. And yet up aloft 
there, they are out of sight, and their mi- 
nute beauties are wasted and disfigured by 
dust and cobwebs. Perhaps the best plan 
is to have them, like any other curiosities, 
in a cabinet or on the table, if the latter 
can be kept free from new publications. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
A SLIP IN THE FENS. 


As Lillingstone drew near the cottage, 
the girl came out to the gate; but she 
went back as soon as she was sure Lilling- 
stone recognized her. When he came up, 
she was standing at the open door. 

“ Please to come in,” she said, diffidently. 

He looked at the clean brick floor and 
at himself. 

She smiled, “That doesn’t matter;” 
then, after a slight hesitation, “I’ve put 
out Jonathan’s clothes, sir, if you wouldn't 
mind wearing them.” 

“Tshall be very glad to borrow them.” 

“ Then you'll find them in grandfather's 
room,” and she pointed to a door close at 
hand. “I’m going to the wash-house to 
see to my fire.” 

The door was so low that he had to stoop 
to goin. Two steps inside led down into 
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the little room that was set apart for the 
old man —the quiet corner of a house of- 
ten noisy with loud feet and louder voices. 
The small casement opencd close under 
the thatch; but the strong afternoon sun 
pierced through the elm-trees, and, gliding 
the ivy which framed it, shot a bright ray 
across the floor. It broke against the wall 
opposite, and pointed to a little framed 
picture, hung ona nail; a black, half-length 
portrait, taken in profile, which showed a 
thick-set woman with snub nosé, and a 
head exuberant in ribbons. It is likely 
she wore the old-fashioned kerchief round 
her neck; the flatly filled outline did not 
explain this. Poor as it was, the old car- 
penter had found it the thing most worthy 
to be glorified by the solitary ray, which 
came but for a short time daily, and that 
only in high summer. For the rest, the 
little chamber had the almost barbaric sim- 
plicity that marks the sleeping-rooms of 
the poor. There was the small looking- 
glass, with a dismal row of dismal man- 
darins, following each other in broken pro- 
cession, round its dusky vermilion frame ; 
the gradual loss‘of quicksilver had blurred 
its gloomy reflections. The comb, nearly 
toothless from age, had no special place 
allotted to it; it was evidently the comb 
of the house. With a*care quite dispro- 
portionate to this, the razor was laid aside 
on a high shelf, a thing set apart to be used 
only in rare and solemn observances. But, 
noticeable above all, was the patchwork 
quilt, where many painful stitches united 
happy and sad memories, with as slight re- 
gard to their relations as to the blending 
of the motley colours. 

Fierce-eyed foreign birds with gleaming 
tails flew furiously at stiff geometrical pat- 
terns drawn uneasily awry on acold brown 
ground. Important pieces of chintz that 
had been calendered to a stiffness in keep- 
ing with the dignity of the wearer, asserted 
themselves over delicate bits of pink and 
white, which had nestled around little 
limbs, softer, and rosier, and fairer than 
themselves. All these had faded now into 
a sad, useful tint, which heightened the 
whiteness of the sheet folded over it; this 
was the only streak of cold colour that dis- 
turbed the yellow tones of the chamber. 

Lillingstone was not in a mood to dwell 
on these details, but the general look of 
the place was grateful to him; and, as the 
prospect of appearing in Jonathan’s gar- 
ments offered his vanity no inducement to 
stray towards the village, he contented 
himself there a while. Jonathan’s fustian 
suit was as little flexible as himself; its stiff 
amplitude stood out from Lilliugstone’s 
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slighter figure, as if in mockery of its use- 
less length, and his throat moved with 
tortoise-like freedom in the cavity left by 
the large collar. But the grand effect of 
the costume centred in the scarlet waist- 
coat, so gorgeously studded with blue flow- 
ers, that fixed attention with their staring 
yellow eyes. It wanted a decided air and 
bearing to wear this garment, and Jona- 
than felt that he was the man to do it; but 
Lillingstone was not so confident of his 
own powers; he shrank alittle from appear- 
ing in it, even before this country girl. 

Though this was no convincing proof of 
weakness, in many respects he was weak, 
and his present plight was a result of it; 
for it was contrary to his own judgment 
that he had yielded to Bordale’s advice, 
to-make off as soon as Brasnell hailed them ; 
he was a stranger there, and, so far as he 
was concerned, the trespass had been un- 
intentional. He was not wanting in cour- 
age to maintain the more sentimental 
points of honor, but these were determined 
for him by conventional notions, and they 
fluctuated with the prejudice of his com- 
panions for the time. To-day he was in- 
fluenced by the expected criticism of his 
college friends ; so it followed quite natur- 
ally, that to give away to a bully was a 
cowardice to which no extremity would 
have forced him; though this was a weak- 
ness, too, it kept him firm to the end, and 
for a short time gave him self-possession. 

But it was not this slight sensitiveness 
about her opinion of him that kept him 
waiting there so long; he was going to the 
door, when he heard busy sounds in the 
kitchen, and thought he might bein the 
way, so he turned back, and, folding his 
arms on the window-sill, looked out. 
Then the outer door shut, and soon after 
quick steps at the farther end of the gar- 
den, stopping every now and then, told 
him that his clothes were being hung out 
to dry. The only sound that moved in the 
stillness around him came from the fussi- 
ness of the young martens, as they flew in 
and out of their nests, making the case- 
ment vibrate with the whirr of their wings. 
As he looked up at them, he noticed a tiny 
recess in the side of the window, scarcely 
larger than the book it held. This was 
bound in red morocco, worn with age and 
dingy with dust. He took it down and 
turned over its leaves, which had been read 
so often that the gilt was worn off their 
edges, but the care with which it had been 
handled proved it to be a relic. 

On the title-page he saw “Pamela;” 
underneath was written in a scratchy, 
pointed hand — 


- 
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TO 
GRACE ALICE LEE, 
ON THE OCCASION OF HER MARRIAGE WITH 
Mark Deans, 
JANUARY 21st, 1793. 
FROM HER WELL-WISHING FRIEND, 
Setina Patsy. 


** Read, Mark, Learn, and Ponder well, 
And in these Gifts you will excell.” 


On the fly-leaf. opposite, was the follow- 
ing verse, written with the same precis- 
ion :— 

‘* Keep free, dear girl, from raging strife 

Of Man to Man, and Life to Life; 

Let Trumpet’s call, and blood and fire, 

Lead you to dwell on duties higher. 

Shun those paths where the wicked still 

Do kill and gorge ’gainst His will; 

Where every man against his brother 

Forgets his Father and his Mother.’’ 

Sevina Patmsy. 
January 21st, 1793. 


While he was still looking at this, and 
“ pondering ” over it in his turn, he heard 
movement in the kitchen again. 

His hostess was preparing a meal for 
him, but with some anxiety of mind, for, as 
she stood before their meagre cupboard, 
she wondered how he was to be fed. 
“The gentry did not eat pork,” and here 
was pork, and nothing but pork. But gen- 
try did eat honey. She was sure of that, 
because they seldom ate any themselves; 
it was kept for the great folks around 
there. They had a hive just taken in; so 
she hastened to carry out the happy sug- 

estion. It was true her own men-folks 
id not care for it much; but then — what 
they liked was no guide. 

Shut down in that narrow corner, her 
only knowledge of the privileged class was 
formed at church, or at those annual village 
gatherings where the rich urbanely smile 
on the pleasures of the poor, and the poor 
disport themselves before them with grati- 
fied self-respect. And as the observations 
she made at such tinies were in some de- 
gree confirmed by vague accounts of an 
artificial life removed far above her own, 
and of contempt founded on such removal, 
her disturbance was but natural, when she 
wondered how she should treat this par- 
ticular specimen of refinement which she 
had fished out of the lode. 

This gave her a most pitiful expression 
when, having made her simple arrange- 
ments, she returned to the cupboard, and 
setting the door wide open, stood before 
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it, and stared at the bare shelves as if 
they could help her in her difficulty. 

his was how Lillingstone found her 
when, at last, he came out of “grand- 
father’s room.” 

“Thope there is not anything the mat- 
ter,” he said, in a very pleasant voice. . He 
was surprised at the anxious look on her 
face. 

“Qh! it’s nothing,” she answered, shut- 
ting the cupboard doors quickly; “ it’s 
only I’m afraid there’s nothing that you 
can eat.” 

“Oh! if that is all,”he began, but he 
stopped, seeing that she was trying hard 
to suppress her laughter. This was the 
effect of his appearance in Jonathan’s 
“Sunday best.” He entered into her 
.amusement, and perhaps it was the heart- 
iest merriment he had ever joined in at his 
own expense. 

Laughter is a great leveller of fictitious 
barriers! by the time she had recovered 
her gravity she had lost her embarrass- 
ment. She pointed to a chair near the 
table, seemed doubtful for a moment 
whether she would stay or go away, then 
suddenly took up some knitting, and sat 
down on a low stool in the corner of the 
large fire-place. A faded blue curtain 
hung from the shelf above it, hiding some 
of the black emptiness which a heap of 
grey ashes made more visible. The ceiling 
was low, with a heavy beam across it. 
honeysuckle stretched over the open win- 
dow, shutting out all glare; but every cor- 
ner was filled with mellow light, and faint 
with the luscious perfume of flowers. The 
lazy bees found this a short road to their 
hives, as they swung home buzzing beneath 
their burden, for the back door was open. 

Lillingstone sat down opposite to it. 
He was by nature luxurious, therefore 
expensive in his habits; but custom had 
not so grown on him that he was wholly 
conventional in his tastes. Therefore, 
although the homely fare before him was 
not likely to tempt his appetite, his eye 
rested on it with a keen appreciation of 
the care it expressed ; for the girl had done 
her best. The honeycomb was put upon 
a bunch of walnut leaves; and tiny streams 
trickled from the freshly broken cells, 
making tracks on the bloom of the.fragrant 
leaves, and collecting in golden pools be- 
low: 

He helped himself lazily to the bread 
and honey, and leaned back in his chair, 
subdued by the sense of summer quietude 
and rest. Letting his eyes wander slowly 
round the room, he noticed that it was free 





from the attempt at ornament common in 
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cottages. A small deal table stood against 
the wall between the door and the window, 
and a white cloth covered Grandfather's 
Bible, the only thing upon it except his 
brass-rimmed spectacle-case, which was 
placed exactly on the centre of the book, 
with a precision that warned away any 
curious little fingers trespassing near it. 
Next was the wide window-sill, strewn 
with the earliest blossoms of the myrtle, 
that had dropped one by one, leaving a 
high pyramid of pearly buds above. It 

rew in a red glazed pot, with a white em- 
Connt pattern, that showed some lean 
goats striving after fabulously large grapes, 
that hung from a trellis indicated on the 
rim. Grandfather’s chair stood in the 
chimney-corner nearest the window. It 
was of carved oak with a high back; a 
dark, worn fringe made its thin arms look 
more spare. These were the most import- 
ant articles of furniture in the room, for 
the farther side was crowded with bags of 
wheat collected in last week’s gleanings; 
and they stretched in an irregular heap 
from the open doorway to the panel-door 
which closed inthe foot of the stairs. 


Then his eyes rested again on the girl, as} lod 


she was busily occupied with her knitting. 
Subdued as he was by the fear and fatigue 
he had undergone, the sight of her kept 
his past danger vividly in his mind, height- 
ening the contrast with his present ease: 
his weak temperament rendered him pecul- 
iarly sensitive to these influences. So he 
watched her and her mechanical work, 
conscious of every stitch, of every turn of 
her head, of the beauty of her face, of the 
shadowy waves of her hair; but he could 
not have described her, for he was asleep 
to everything but the pleasant sensation of 
the moment. 

It is doubtful how long he would have 
sat like this if the girl had not looked up, 
first at the table, then at him, and said, in 
an accent of distress, “I’m so sorry I’ve 
nothing nice for you to eat.” 

* Then if you are so sorry,” he said, ris- 
ing suddenly, “ you must come to the table 
and set me a good example,” and he placed 
a chair for her opposite his own. 

She shrank back —half pleased, but 
doubtful. 

“Qh no, I couldn’t,” she said, after 
thinking a moment; and she looked so un- 
comfortably shy, that he felt an awkward- 
ness wouid be established if he did not set 
it right at once. 

“ Indeed,” he said, “ you must not leave 
me to eat alone: I shall think I have quite 
worn out your kindness.” 

His earnest manner closed her hesita- 
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tion, and she wert of her own accord to 
the table; for she was too natural to be 
oppressed by rank, unless she was obliged 
suddenly to decide on things of which she 
had no experience: such situations were 
any arising in her new position to- 
ay. 
Lillingstone resumed his former seat. 

“If you knew how pleasant and refresh- 
ing your country fare looks to me, you 
would not regret that you were not able to 
provide me with. anything else. This 
bread you make,” he said, as he cut off a 
crust and put it on her plate, “it is not at 
all like that we get in Cambridge ; but it 
is not that alone — the air, everything here 
is quite different.” 

“ But you don’t really like this place, do 
you?” she asked eagerly; “I’ve always 
heard it called dull.” 

“Dull! do they callit? J think it a lit- 
tle Paradise in its way. All the prettier 
for the ugliness of the country round.” 

The girl looked delighted. “If our gar- 
den looks fresh, Grandfather says it’s be- 
cause of the trees that shade it, and the 
spring that runs down close by into the 
le.” 

“That accounts for it, then. Do you 
live alone with your Grandfather ? ” 

She laughed to herself. “Alone! oh no 
—we’re twelve in the house!” and 
she enjoyed Lillingstone’s astonishment. 
“There’s Grandfather, and Mother, and 
the three boys (my brothers), and Jona- 
than’s four children, and Rettie, and me” 
—here she hesitated, and Lillingstone, 
thinking she was going +o add to the list, 
was seized with a nervous dread that they 
would presently come swarming in at both 
doors. 

“ Then how is it you are so quiet here 
to-day ?” 

“ Because they are all at work except 
Grandfather — he’s gone to Stannard’s to 
spend the day — he goes once a fortnight.” 

“And the children? — your brother’s 
children,” he explained. 

“Oh! they used to go to school, but now 
they go with Mother and Rettie to the co- 
— pits. As for Pattie and Dot, when 

other goes out working, and I’m not at 
home all day, she takes them to a woman 
{close by, and fetches them again when she 
comes home, so that I’ve only got to mind 
them morning and evening mostly; but I 
hope you won’t forget yourself,” she said, 
looking at Lillingstone’s empty plate. 

“No, thanks to you, I have done re- 
markably well. About those children and 





‘| your sister, it must be very hard work for 


them ?? 
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“No, they only pick the stones out of 
the coprolite ; the men carry it to them in 
the sheds, I think —I’m not quite sure. 
If you won’t take it as disrespectful,” and 
she placed her hand on the work by her 
side, “I’ll go on with my knitting; I’m 
afraid I shan’t get it done to-night.” 

“T have taken too much of your time 
already,” he said, amused at her queer 
mixture of shyness and firmness of man- 
ner. , 

“No. If you hadn’t been here, I should 
not have touched it sooner. I didn’t know 
it was like this; I’ve just found it in the 

arden — the kitten’s been playing with 
it;” and she showed a half-ftnished stock- 
ing with a large ball of crinkled worsted. 
“If I can’t finish it by the time Mother 
comes from the pits, she’ll be disappointed.” 

“ How far are they from here ?” 

“ About three miles. Some folks do say 
it’s a sight worth seeing, but I’ve not been 


to see them. I’m mostly too tired after |y 


my day’s work to care about such sights; ” 
and she heaved a sigh of unenterprising 
content. 

“But do you go out working too?” 

“Not very often. I mind the house. 
But when there’s not much to do in-doors 
I go out, if any of the farmers have a job 
to give me. ‘To-day I’ve been gleaning on 
the other side of the fen. Sometimes I 
take Rettie with me — it’s a treat to her.” 

“Rettie! That is a pretty name. What 
is yours?” 

“Elsie. Our name is Reade,” she added 
quietly — and there was a short pause. 

Lillingstone admired in Elsie the repose 
of manner which placed her in strong con- 
trast to the self-conscious beauties of his 
own circle, whose eagerness to gain any 
attention often prevented them from put- 
ting their well-studied lessons into prac- 
tice. 

“So your mother is out every day,’’ he 
said, liking to hear her speak, and thinking 
he could not please her better than by, tak- 
ing an interest in her home affairs. 

“Mostly, not always; itis piecework, so 
she can leave it if she’s got anything she 
must do at home. That’s comfortable: 
better than going to day’s work, isn’t it?” 
« Lillingstone did not give this the ready 
sympathy he had accorded to the other 
things she had told him. 

Elsie stopped her knitting, and repeat- 
ing “ More comfortable, isn’t it?” tried to 
extort the interest which his manner hith- 
erto had taught her to expect. But she 
did not succeed. It had begun to dawn 
on him that this might not be his last walk 
into the fens. She was sitting in front of 
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the door, which made a frame for her 
figure ; and as he saw her, with her finger 
arrested in the unfinished stitch, and her 

uestioning eyes fixed on his, he thought 
the silvery green of the fen had never 
formed the background of a fairer picture. 
This idea retarded his answer, and account- 
ed for its incoherency, when, at last, he 
said in a sententious tone, “ No, indeed!” 

“ But I said it was comfortable,” she per- 
sisted, opening her eyes wide with aston- 


ishment. 

He tried to recollect himself. “ What 
was comfortable ? ” 

“Why, you asked about Mother; but I 
was stupid to think you’d care about 
that!” She blushed crimson, and went 
on knitting as fast as possible. 

“Yes, I do care,” he said, bending for- 
ward suddenly, and speaking forcibly to 
make her believe him; “and if I was si- 
lent, it was because I was thinking of 
ou.” 

He had thrown all the expression he 
could into his voice and manner, to repair 
the mischief his abstraction had done. 
Elsie was not accustomed to be looked at 
in this way. In a desperation of embar- 
rassment, she looked furtively round the 
room for an excuse to escape. 

“What a mess the myrtle has made on 
the window-sill!” she exclaimed, starting 
up, and making a show of brushing the 
fallen blossoms into her hand. 

Lillingstone did not care to dispel her 
confusion, so he sat silently, watching her 
feigned industry. 

Unable any longer to endure the silence, 
she said, “ Do you like flowers? ” 

There was no answer. Presently she 
was conscious that he was at her side, and 
bending over her. 

“This is one of your pet flowers, I sup- 
pose?” he said, after a few moments’ 
pause. 

Elsie was angry with herself that she 
should be so silly ; she struggled as _reso- 
lutely as she could with her growing con- 
fusion, and looked up firmly. But as soon 
as she met his unrestrained look of admi- 
ration, her assumed courage forsook her, 
her eyes fell, and she stood helplessly 
crushing the white petals in her trembling 
hands. 

Excited by her heightened beauty, he 
said impetuously, “ Yes, Elsie, I do like 
them ; but,” and he spoke still more hur- 
riedly, “you musn’t ask me to look at 
them, or even think of them, when you are 
near.” ; 

She turned round 


nag and began to 
put away the things 


rom the table. He 
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followed, fearing she might think he had 
been wanting in respect to her. 

“T hope I have not offended you. Per- 
haps I said more than I ought. Are you 
angry with me?” 

“Oh no; but please don’t speak like 
that.” And she looked down, trying to 
be busy. 

A glance satisfied Lillingstone that his 
fears were unfounded, and he went back 
to the window. 

The pause that followed was disturbed 
only by the subdued movement of Elsie, 
as she passed to and fro, and by the low 
ring of the sounding dishes as she restored 
them to their place. When this had 
ceased, he turned round and said, “ Will 
you show me your garden?” Elsie an- 
swered with averted head; and he fol- 
lowed her down the grassy path, overhung 
by a wilderness of luxuriant bushes, fra- 
grant with lavender and thyme and home- 
ly flowers, that grew straggling in their 
shade. ‘The Provence roses fell indoleutly 
in their way, losing their sweet heavy 
heads in the high grass, and trailing over 
the feet of the young people, as they 
thoughtlessly wandered on. 

Lillingstone did not look at Elsie. There 
was a slight nervousness remaining in her 
manner, as she showed him the pinks she 
had planted so carefully, but the currants 
had grown so fast that they choked them, 
and the balsams which she didn’t care for 
grew so well —it seemed very strange. 

At the end of the path were the bee- 
hives. Elsie went up to them. “Come 
and see, I’m sure they are going to swarm 
soon, and we haven't got a hive ready for 
them.” 

Lillingstone was not of a constitution to 
like such proximity. “I have heard that 
they take dislikes to some people,” he ob- 
jected from a safe distance. 

“Yes, but I’m sure they wouldn’t mind 

ou. Bees always like me,” she added, 
with child-like self-complacency. 

Lillingstone’s recent experience had 
shown him that common-place compliments 
would not be well received here, so he 
prudently held his peace, and professed as 
much interest as was compatible with 
watchfulness for his own safety, and a 
search for something that would divert 
her attention from the bees. 

“ And you have a fernery too, I see,” he 
said, walking a step or two in advance, 
and looking over the low hedge that di- 
vided the garden from the lode: small 
tufts seemed to be growing in a little 
island in the canal. . 

“ What do you call it?” she asked, look- 
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ing in the same direction and following 
im. 

“A fernery,” he repeated; “come and 
show it to me.” 

“ Oh! those are the ferns we’ve got, but 
haven’tsold yet; they’re not in the ground, 
we put them in withy baskets, and sink 
them in the water to keep them alive.” 

“So you collect for sale?” 

“Yes, J always do it, because I keep 
house, and can do it at odd times.” 

Lillingstone noted this. 

The only remaining curiosity to be seen 
was the pig-sty, sunk low in the corner of 
the fence which bordered the fen: half 
hidden under moss and ivy, it was not re- 
pulsive. The pig knew Elsie, and poked 
its nose through the holes in the boards 
with an expectant grunt, which she an- 
swered by throwing it a handful of green 
walnuts. After she had amused herself 
for some time watching the creature as it 
ate them in pleasant security, she said, 
“ Jonathan’ll kill him at Martinmas, and 
he’ll pay the best part of the rent.” 

As Lillingstone made no reply, she 
looked up, and saw him smiling to him- 
self. 

Elsie was greatly discomfited. “What 
have I said?” she thought — and then, of 
course, she knew it was very silly of her 
to talk to him so much of her affairs — and 
the pig too—what could he care about 
the pig? The shyness which had torment- 
ed her before returned with redoubled 
force now that it was sanctioned, as she 
thought, by his manner. 

The truth was, that as he leaned over 
the railings, and felt his rustic costume 
strain in contrary directions, disclosing his 
legs to the curious sniffing of the pig, he 
thought what a good story Bordale would 
make of him if he could see him as he was. 

Elsie’s sudden silence recalled him to 
himself; turning towards her he made a 
step backwards, and was startled by an 
unearthly sound, half shriek, half howl, 
from behind. He looked round, and found 
that he had trodden on the foot of an idiot, 
who had come unperceived behind him. 
It had a large goitre; the face was dis- 
torted by pain and rage; but through all 
its hideousness it bore some likeness to* 
Elsie: This made it the more sickening 
to him, and his loathing was evident on 
his own face as he shrank from it. 

Elsie emptied her apron of the remain- 
ing walnuts, and motioned him aside; then, 
moving past him, she laid her hand gently 
on the misshapen head. “ You are not so 
very much hurt, I’m sure.” The creature 
could not understand her words, but it was 
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uieted by the soothing voice and touch. | 

fter she picked up the toy it had dropped, ' 
she stood for some minutes watching, till 
at last it resumed its usual expression of 
vacant content. Then she turned towards 
Lillingstone, and saw very plainly that the 
presence of the idiot was a disgust and an 
annoyance to him. 

This was the relative she had forborne 
to mention when she described their 
household. Its existence had been a 
source of misery to her. She felt it a dis- 
grace to the family; and the likeness, 
slight though it was, seemed to confirm it 
to herself. Following, as it did, after his 
unexplained smile, this disclosure was a 
humiliation to her, one which she felt the 
more deeply when she saw its effect on 
Liilingstone. She was quite pale, and her 
voice was husky, when she looked up again 
and said coldly, “I think, sir, your clothes 
are about dry now, and there’s no need for 
me to keep you here any longer.” 

Lillingstone would have spoken, but he 
was constrained by the coldness of her 
manner, and followed her silently into the 
house. 

When he reappeared in his own dress, 
Elsie was doing some household work with 
a sad, determined look; so he said kindly, 
“Will you not go with me a little way? 
When we were in the garden, you'said you 
could show me another road back.” 

“If you think you can’t find your way 
from what I have said, I'll go with you,” 
she answered drily. 

Even if he had been quite indifferent, he 
could not have left her in that mood, after 
the great benefit she had done him; so 
while she was preparing to go out, he 
studied how he might recall her lost fa- 
vour. 

When she came towards him with the 
door-key in her hand, he remained still on 
the threshold. 

“]T am afraid I wounded you when I was 
so startled by the sight of’ —he could 
hardly say “your sister,” he did not like 
to say “the idiot” —an ambiguous refer- 
ence she might not understand. She did 
understand his hesitation, however, and 
acknowledged it by a slight movement of 
her head, but she made no attempt to help 
him with his explanation. 

He continued haltingly, “I hope you 
will try to forget it. Ishouldn’t have no- 
ticed it so much if I had not been taken 
by surprise; indeed, I_ was just thinking 
of the odd appearance I made, when I un- 
fortunately stepped back — and — put an 
end, it seems, to the pleasant tinfe we have 
" had together.” 
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This apology had all the effect that was 
intended, and more than it deserved. The 
anger had passed away from her face, as 
she said, “I wasin the wrong. I’m always 
too quick to get vexed.” 

If he had suspected how far the acci- 
dental explanation of his laugh had influ- 
enced her concession, his vanity might 
a been*less flattered by the readiness 
of it. 

While she was locking the door, he 
looked once more at the lilies. 

“ Would you like to have some?” she 
asked, seizing one of the finest heads of 
the group. 

“No, don’t break it,” Lillingstone said 
quickly, putting his hand on hers just in 
time to save the flowers. “They would 
die before I got home; besides, I shall 
like to think of them as they are here. 
And you with them,” he added, lowering 
his voice. ,“ Just now, when I stood look- 
ing at them through the window, I thought 
that I should never see any again without 
being reminded of you.” 

Elsie said nothing; but as she turned 
away, the smile on her face told him that 
he had made a step back into favour. 

When they passed out through the lit- 
tle wicket, they heard cheery voices, and 
the creaking of a waggon; and, gleaming 
through the elm hedge, were the white 
shirts of the labourers who were piling up 
the wheat stacks. They meal to the 
right, away from the Listers’ cottage; and 
as they crossed the road, they saw many 
barges coming down the lode. Some had 
already reached home, and the people 
were unloading the peat. Girls who had 
been gleaning in dist int fields, had availed 
themselves of these to get an easy and, 
perhaps, a merry journey home. They 
had wreathed garlands of poppies round 
their hats and shoulders; a custom of the 
fen-women, which contrasts oddly with 
their uncouth costume of short skirts, 
men’s leggings, and nailed boots. These 
did not go home directly they landed, but 
stayed on the bank, chatting to the men 
as they stacked their peat. Their voices 
were joyous, and their movements had the 
alacrity which betokens that work is draw- 
ing to a close. 

lsie and Lillingstone had walked some 
distance, and were out of hearing of these 
sounds before either of them spoke. They 
had crossed two fields, and had come to a 
lane, dark in the perfumed stillness of tall 
linden-trees. Presently the lane widened, 
and the slant rays of the setting sun 
glanced through the broken line of oaks 
that surmounted the wide, irregular banks 
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on either side, kindling fires in the gorse 
and brake that revelled in this strip of un- 
ploughed land. Nor did the sun gladden 
them alone — for Elsie, again light-hearted, 
was alive to these slight touches of beauty, 
and exclaimed, “ What a bright red your 
collar is now!” 

“ That is our college colour.” 

“ That’s the one I like best of all. Moth- 
er’s going to give me a handkerchief of it, 
next time the packman comes round. It 
washes well too; nobody’d think your 
clothes had been in the wash-tub to-day.” 

“No, indeed. You were quite a witch 
to bring this back to a good crimson, after 
it had been in such a mess. But I am 
sorry my accident gave you so much trou- 
ble—you were tired enough without 
that.” 

“Qh! don’t think of it,” and she smiled 
pleasantly. “I’m used to hard work — 
and besides,” she added, in a lower voice, 
and speaking hurriedly, “I was glad, for 
it doesn’t often fall in my way to do any 
good —so you mustn’t thank me for any- 
thing.” 

“No. Iam going to ask you a favour now, 
and shall ieave the remainder of my thanks 
till I see you again.” He noticed the 
bright gleam that answered to his words. 
“TI fear I shall have to tax your desire to 
do good tothe utmost —for the advantage 
will be all on my side. I have a fancy 
that my little adventure of to-day should 
not be known to anyone. Will you keep 
it secret for me?” 

E,sie stood surprised, and silent for a 
moment — then she gave her answer slow- 
ly, “ Yes, sir,— since you wish it.” 

“Thank you,” and Lillingstone held out 
his hand; “ your promise is a great relief 
to me, for I know Ican rely on you. You 
must trust me; for I can’t give my reason 
just now. Do you think youcan?” and 
he still held her hand while she whispered 
“ Yes,” for they had stopped at the end of 
the lane where it opened on the fen. 

The tall reeds rustled in the evening 
breeze, and moved the water into lazy 
ripples, making the lilies quiver on the 
rosy stream: and the forget-me-nots, faint 
with the long hours of heat, let fall a 
shower of blue petals, as the current 
swayed their slender stems. There was 
a sighing in great trees, and whispering 
among the little flowers, as they woke 
from the sleep of the heavy day and stirred 
with the life around them. 

Lillingstone’s strange request kept 
Elsie silent, and he did not care to speak. 

Suddenly she said, “I must go home 
now, and finish setting the house to rights 
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before they come back.” Then pointing — 
“ You see that house behind the willows? 
Keep to the left after you’ve passed it, 
you can’t make a mistake after that,” and 
before he nad time to answer she said, 
“ Good-bye,” and set off towards home. 

When she went back to the cottage it 
was filled with twilight. Presently it 
would be disturbed by the tumult of fresh 
steps and voices. As she moved about 
the house setting it in order, she was sor- 
ry that she must so soon efface all traces 
of his coming; he might forget, and she 
might never see him again. “But she had 
no time to dream about this; and before 
any of them had returned from their 
work, the needful preparations had been 
made, and there was no outward change 
to be seen. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE next morning Elsie woke earlier 
than usual; and, contrary to her habit, lay 
still, watching the daybreak, and thinking 
over the past day. Then, rising, she crept 
cautiously down stairs. When she had 
pushed the creaking door that opened into 
the room, she stopped on the lower step to 
enjoy the stillness; it was hushed as if it 
watched the sleepers overhead. - 

The thrush fretted impatientiy under 
the piece of carpet that was thrown across 
its cage, and hopped from perch to perch 
till Elsie took it off, and, pushing back the 
lattice, lifted it to its own place. It flut- 
tered with delight, jerking its thanks at 
her with many bobbings of the head, and 
then pecked idly at the trumpet flowers 
that Pr inside the bars. As she 
leaned outside the window, looking up at 
it, a shower of wet fell over her, and stood 
upon her hair; for the dew had fallen, and 
made circlets of clear beads round the 
edges of the honeysuckle leaves. Now she 
stopped to take a long look at her. lilies, 
fresh after the night; and, delicate as their 
fragrance, came a new sense of sympathy, 
with its vague promise and untried delight. 

She went to the back door, and, as she 
opened it, the pale morning light searched 
slowly round every corner, showing her all 
her old friends now made new — new with 
the colour they would never lose in her 
eyes again — waked by the in-coming light. 

It was too soon to begin any noisy clean- 
ing; even the kitten was asleep, with its 
fluffy face close to the embers; so Elsie 
strolled down the garden to while away 
the time, and loitered till the rose-tints of 
the morning stole over the gray fen. The 





cattle rose slowly, one by one, and stared 
about them in surly discontent. 
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The little birds crept out of the banks, 
and, flying low, greeted each other with 
cheerful twitterings. The straggling bushes 
sparkled in the ‘light, and rustled with 
waking sounds. Presently she heard the 
clumsy tread of her brothers’ boots, clat- 
tering over the brick floor; then she turned 
to pick a handful of onions, and went in. 

e kitten had waked up, and was look- 
ing about with a surprised air till she ap- 
peared at the doorway, when it ran 
towards her, and rubbed itself against her 


» dress, while she filled their baskets with 


bread and pork. The three men stood on 
the other side of. the table, mutely watch- 
ing her movements. 

onathan, the eldest, was not much taller 
than herself. If there had been originally 
any likeness between them, it was effaced 
by the hard life and exposure that had 
tanned his swollen features. Elisha was a 
repetition of the same type, but his iden- 
tity was marked by aslight squint. Ja- 
cob’s face had more pretension to a mean- 
ing, which was mainly attributable to a 
pinched nose and close eyebrows, but it 
was supported in no slight degree by his 
own conviction that he was “gifted.” He 
stood rather aloof, while the others re- 
ceived their portions with a scarcely audi- 
ble grunt, and went mechanically out of 
doors. The onions were his special treat, 
so he waited till they were added to his 
dinner. 

“ Isn’t it a fine morning ? ” said Elsie, as 
she handed him his basket. 

“ Well enough,” he muttered, swinging 
it over his shoulder, and he hurried off to 
join his brothers. 

Not long after, Mrs. Reade came down; 
and then began the egy | of little feet 
above, and cries for Elsie. But, as soon as 
she showed her head through the bannis- 
ters that railed off the top of the stairs, 
there was_a great deal of scampering 
across the open landing; and by the time 
she had walked across this to her mother’s 
room, there was nothing to be seen of the 
children but a twitching of the covers on 
the farther side of Mrs. Reade’s bed, and 
a little pair of dimpled feet struggling to 
get shelter too. j 

Elsie feigned not to see this, nor to hear 
the stifled laughter, while she searched in 
every corner. 

“Dear me! I can’t think where they are 
all gone,” she said, as she stopped before 
the window that looked out on the back 
garden. Then came a shout; and two 
sturdy boys of five and seven rushed 
towards her, exclaiming, “ You couldn’t 
.. find us.” 
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“ Essie couldn’t find me!” echoed their 
younger sister, who was now sitting on the 
heap of tumbled covers, and using her 
fists most vigorously to clear her face of 
the brown locks, which the boys’ rough 
play had left in a tangle. 

It required a great deal of patience and 
persuasion to make them submit to be 
properly washed and dressed; but this 
was done at last, and Elsie left them, and 
went to her own room on the right hand, 
just at the top of the stairs. She opened 
the door gently, for the baby-child was 
asleep. The low slanting roof made a 
shadow over the little bed as it nestled in 
the corner, and a white curtain was drawn 
from the wiudow, past the pillow, to screen 
it from the morning air. It was such a 
tiny closet, that there was only just room 
enough to pass between the bed and the 
oak chest that held most of Elsie’s worldly 
goods. A string of brown carved beads, 
thrown across the looking-glass that hung 
slantways from the wall above it, was Ret- 
tie’s ; so was the little pink volume of Mrs. 
Hemans’ poems that lay side by side with 
Hervey’s “Meditations” on the shelf be- 
low the glass. The blue shawl, too, that 
was so neatly folded in a corner, belonged 
to her; for she shared her mother’s room, 
where nothing was safe from the meddling 
of the boys; and all her chief treasures 
found sanctnary in Elsie’s keeping. -There 
were a few roses in a cup on the deal 
wash-stand next the door; she had given 
them fresh water, and moved them on to 
the window-sill, before she noticed that 
the blue eyes were following her move- 
ments. Then she stopped; and the child 
stretched out her arms, and clasped them 
around her neck, as she lifted her out of 
the warm nest; and the curly head fell 
heavily against Elsie’s shoulder, as she 
carried her into Grandmother's room to be 
dressed. 

Meanwhile, the other children had im- 
proved the time to their own amusement 
and the increased disorder of the room. 
But, at last, they went tumbling down- 
stairs, properly pinafored, and rushed out 
into the garden to escape from Rettie, who 
left off the work she was doing to look 
after them; for she had to keep them in 
order till they went away. Rettie had out- 
grown this morning liveliness, and followed 
very slowly, looking as if she could have 
slept a little longer. 

“Now, Rettie! look alive, and fill the 
kettle,” exclaimed her mother in a brisk 
tone, as she broke sticks into the fire, for- 
getting Rettie’s duty in her hurry to say 
something rousing; for Mrs. Reade had no 
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sympathy with sleepiness in the daytime, 
it always provoked her to greater activity. 
She listened for a minute to the girl’s re- 
luctant steps, as she went round the 
house to the well; and then stifled the 
uncongenial sound in a more vigorous 
crackling, which told Elsie that the real 
business of the day had begun. 

Mrs. Reade was not like her daughter, 
yet she had been a pretty woman. She 
was handsome even now, and the neigh- 
bours who remembered her when she was 
young, said that Elsie would never be 
what her mother had been. Her style 
was more suited to their taste. Her small 
aquiline features had more piquancy, her 
hair was darker and brighter, and her 
black eyes had a sprightliness quite for- 
eign to Elsie’s. But the only exception in 
Rettie’s resemblance to her mother was 
her morning drowsiness. 

“We must get her out of that soon,” 
Mrs. Reade said, when Elsie came down 
stairs, “she puts me out of all patience.” 

“ The days are long for her now and it’s 
likely she gets tired; it must be very hot 
in the sheds.” 

“Oh! I know it’s no use speaking to 
you, you're always for spoiling her,” said 
Mrs. Reade, as she went out of the door, 
not wholly displeased by her justification 
of Rettie. As she bustled to and fro be- 
fore the back-door, while Elsie was inside 
preparing the breakfast, she dwelt with 
delight on Elsie’s extreme goodness; but 
she wondered what the children would 
grow up to be under her lenient control. 

“ Where are they now?” she asked, as 
she came in and looked at the empty chairs 
round the table. “ We shall be late again 
to-day ; yesterday it was just upon eight 
when we got there.” 

Elsie ran out to fetch the truants, and 
warn Rettie of a coming scolding; but, 
happily, they were not far off, and a show 
of unusual quickness, stimulated by Elsie, 
kept the peace. 

They were all quite silent during the 
meal, which was eaten as fast as possible. 
Then Mrs, Reade rose quickly to cut the 
great slices of bread they were to take 
to the pits. Rettie tried to look as if she 
was helping, and the two boys stood in the 
way, without making any attempt even to 
seem in a hurry. 

After Elsie had tied on their lilac sun- 
bonnets, the little ones stood at her knee 
while she folded a white cloth round their 
bread and butter, and the elder looked 
slyly at Dot and laughed, as Elsie dropped 
two or three ripe plums in the corner of 
their little basket. 
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“There now! I think we’ve got every- 
thing.” said Mrs. Reade as they stood in a 
group near the door. “You'll see to 

randfather. I suppose you’d better go 
gleaning again to-day, as soon as you’ve 
made him comfortable. Rettie, you go on 
with the little ones, while I just look in to 
see how Mrs. Lister is; and you, boys, 
mind you don’t upset that basket between 
you and don’t go gaping into the hedges, 
but walk straight on with Rettie.” 

The little party moved off slowly, look- 
ing back with the unsatisfying expression 
with which most young children receive 
instructions. 

When Elsie had seen her mother disap- 
pear round the hedge, she walked back 
across the kitchen, and listened at Grand- 
father’s door. Hearing no sound, she did 
not disturb him, but went upstairs, and 
had begun to dress the idiot, when she 
was startled by her mother's voice at the 
foot of the stairs. 

“Elsie! don’t go gleaning to-day. Lis- 
ter’s sister says there was a gentleman 
here yesterday after your ferns; as he 
didn’t find anybody, he might come again 
to-day ; and remember too, to look in upon 
that poor woman next door. I declare, if 
that lazy hulking thing didn’t leave her 
for hours yesterday afternoon to go gos- 
siping with the Slacks at Copley’s corner. 
She thinks, if she is going to die, I sup- 
pose, it’s of no use minding her; you'll 
think of her, won’t you?” and she went 
out again without waiting for Elsie’s an- 
swer. 

Elsie’s heart jumped when her mother 
spoke of “the gentleman;” but, seeing 
that she did not know the truth of the 
story, she was relieved for the moment. 
Afterwards, when she returned to her 
dreary employment, she felt that this was 
only a momentary respite, and realized 
for the first time how painful it was to 
have a secret from her mother, and to be 
connected with anything that held her in 
dread of disclosure. Hitherto she had 
been superior to whatever people might 
say; but now, though she has done noth- 
ing wrong, some unforeseen chance might 
show her in a doubtful light. As she led 
the idiot down-stairs, and left her con- 
tentedly eating her fuod on a bench out- 
side, she determined to profit by her visit 
to Mrs. Lister, to find out how much the 
sister really knew of the gentleman. 

As she went back into the house she 
stopped again before the low door, and 
tapped lightly. 

“It’s past seven, Grandfather; I'm go- 
ing to get your breakfast; ”’ but while she 
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was yet speaking the old man opened the 
door. She started; then laughing at her- 
self for being so nervous, she kissed him. 
“You made me.jump, Grandfather —I 
didn’t know you were up.” 

“Yes, child, I don’t like to lie abed 
these fine mornings;” and, placing his 
hand on her shoulder, he went to his chair, 
which she settled comfortably for him; 
this was only his habit, for he did not need 
ker support. Although he was past sev- 
enty, and had worked hard through his 
life, he was not quite infirm. He was tall, 
and much bent, yet there was sti!l some- 
thing commanding in his appearance. His 
bald head rose calmly over a knot of 
wrinkles gathered on each temple; his 
blue eyes too were calm, and had a look 
of Elsie ; a fringe of silver hair fell over 
the collar of his coat. He wore a faded 
suit of olive brown, which ended in knee 
breeches, gray stockings, and buckled 
shoes. 

Elsie drew a little table near him for his 
cup and plate; then, when he had all he 
wanted, she went out and washed some 
potatoes for their twelve o'clock dinner, 
and, returning with a piled-up dish in her 
hand, she sat down on a low stool near her 
Grandfather, and began to scrape them 
into a great brown pan full of water. 
Seeing that the old man eyed it curiously, 
she said, “I am going to boil more than 
we want, as I shall give the boys a treat 
of cold potatoes to-night.” 

“ Are you going to be at home to-day, 
then?” 

When Elsie said “ Yes,’’ a look of satis- 
faction stole over his face, and they were 
silent for some time. 

Then she saw that he had pushed away 
his plate, and was watching her; and al- 
though she could not have explained why, 
it made her feel ill at ease. 

She got up quickly, and, clearing the 
little table, gave him the great Bible and 
his spectacles. 

As he wiped them slowly, he looked 
from her towards the window, and then 
fixed his eyes on her again. “ Your myr- 
tle is blooming nicely, Elsie.” Elsie col- 
oured quickly, and looked at the myrtle, 
then at him with a little surprise. “ And 
the lilies too,” he added in the same con- 
templative tone, not noticing her inquiring 
look: “there are no flowers like cottage 
flowers, J think; though, for the matter o’ 
that, we’re not likely to see any.finer ones 
to judge by.” ; 

e children had been brought up in 
at reverence for Grandfather’s wisdom, 
and a certain dryness in his manner often 
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kept them in doubt as to his real meaning. 
Elsie felt a touch of this childish doubt 
now; so she said nothing. Presently he 
opened his Bible, and continued, slowly 
nodding his head, “ Yes, the lilies of the 
field — they toil not, neither do they spin; 
—yet Solomon in all his glory ....,” 
and he looked again out of the window. 

The rest of the morning he stayed there 
quietly by the fire, looking up from time 
to time, muttering to himself, or asking 
some question, about her simple duties, 
which kept her moving in and out — busy 
in the constant routine of preparing, and 
clearing away, that filled her life. This 
had never been varied except by harder’ 
work done out of doors, in worse times, 
when they feared the pay it brought 
would not be equal to their wants. 

After dinner, she was making haste to 
go next door, when the old man said, 
“Give me my hat, Elsie; I shall get out 
into the sun.” 

She gave it him and they went out to- 
gether. 

“You’re not going far, are you, Grand- 
father?” she asked, as she closed the door 
behind them. “Mother told me to sit a 
while with Lister’s wife, and she said there 
was a gentleman might come about some 
ferns.” 

“Very well, child, I’ll keep about here, 
and call youif anyone comes; ”’ then, turn- 
ing with an old man’s interest to the broken 
gate, “ Look here! who would think those 
boys could pass this twice a day, and never 
think to mend it!” 

“It’s not been like that long,” Elsie sug- 
gested. 

“Timé enough for them tosee it; but 
young people have no eyes for these 
things.” 

He was still swaying the gate on its one 
hinge, when Elsie turned into Lister's cot- 
tage. 

This was just as Dobree had found it; 
as open, as desolate, as much wearied by 
the ticking of the clock. The only at- 
tempt at improvement was a fan that lay 
half shut on the foot of the bed; one of 
those slight unvarnished things sold wii) 
the programmes in foreign theatres. lv 
showed a picture of the Themes Elysée; 
in rigid perspective; this was relieved by 
a livelier view of Pére la Chaise; and the 
two were divided by the column of the 
Luxor. Miss Porteous, who carried her 
parish cares with her on her travels, had 
invested largely in these, and had sent one 
to Mrs. Lister the evening before. 

Elsie took it up, and was about to use it, 
when she noticed the glare of light on the 
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or woman’s face. “I wonder where that 

rtha Lister is,” she said to herself, and 
went to a back door that opened into a 
dark little washhouse, but there was no 
sign of her; so she hurried back to her 
own house, dragged out some dark woolen 
stuff from the piece-bag, and, with a pair 
of scissors in her hand, was searching over 
and under everything for the twine, when 
Grandfather peeped in at the window. 

“ What are you looking for? ” 

“The twine. The boys might have left 
that in its place.” 

‘You don’t seem so pleased with them 
now,” he said, with an idle twinkle in his 
eye; “ what do you want it for?” 

“For Mrs. Lister,” and she stood up, and 
looked round discontentedly. 

“Well, well,’’ said the old man more 
seriously, “maybe you'll find it upstairs; 
I saw Jacob take it up last night. How is 
she ?” 

“Oh! no better. She doesn’t know me.” 

Elsie went back to her work, and had 
half fixed up the curtain, balancing herself 
across the bed with one foot on the win- 
dow-sill, as she tied the stuff to a nail in 
the farthest corner, when she heard a slow, 
“Well, sure,” from Martha Lister, who 
had come out to see who was moving in 
the sick room. As before, she was fidget- 
ing feebly with her apron. The sight of 
her threw a little additional vigour into 
Elsie’s movements; her work completed, 
she stepped down lightly. ‘ That’s a little 
better, isn’t it?” and she looked for ap- 
probation; this was not whole-hearted. 

“If you like to, doit; but it’s no good, 
you're a-wastin’ o’ yer time, she smell like 
a corpse a’ready.” 

Elsie did not trust her temper to answer. 

“ She can’t eat anything, I suppose?” 

“No, I s’pose not;” and then, in a sud- 
den illumination, Martha pushed a chair 
roughly towards the bed, “ Are you minded 
to sit by her?” 

“ Don’t make such a noise,” Elsie whis- 

red, as she took the chair out of her 

and, and then felt along the shelf behind 
the head of the bed for a little bottle of 
scent that she had brought in one morning. 

“ That’s all gone,” said Martha, watch- 
ing her movement, “I let it down and 
broke it; and as there was but a drop left, 
I throwed it away.” 

It was the remains of some the Reades 
had had last year from the parsonage, 
when their own children had the fever, and 
there was no mare left; so Elsie went on 
fauning the burning face, and Martha stood 
staring at her. « 

After a little while Elsie said, “My 
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mother told me that a gentleman came 
here yesterday about our ferns ?’”” ; 

“He said somethin’ I couldn’t under- 
stand; your mother made it out to be 
that.” 

Elsie looked at her attentively ; she was 
afraid that no one else had been there, but 
that Martha had seen Liilingstone, that 
her mother had made too hasty a conclu- 
sion, and that she might be on the point of 
finding him out after all. She relied on 
Martha’s stupidity not to notice her anxi- 
ety, and went on with her questioning. 

_ “ What was !e like?” 

“Oh! he was a fine-lookia’ gentleman,” 
trying to recollect, “and young too.” 

“ How was he dressed ? ”’ 

“Sure I can’t mind what he’d got on; 
but, now I think on it, he was all down 
alike.” 

Elsie’s heart misgave her ; that must be 
the unmistakable boating-suit. Then she 
asked suddenly, “ Had he a flannel coat 
on?” 

“* Well, sure!” and Martha’s dull features 
stretched into a grin. “Would a gentle- 
man go about in a flannen coat ?” 

“ Did you ask him in?” 

“No, he stood there at the door askin’ 
questions "bout the place. J didn’t take 
much notice o’ him, but I s’pose it’s because 
I told you that he’s young and fine lookin’ 
that you want to know so much about 
him,” she added, with a coarse leer from 
her small green eyes. But it had no effect 
on Elsie, who was thinking that, as Lil- 
lingstone did not leave the cottage without 
her, he could not have come here. Then, 
too, it struck her that she had met some 
one else, just before she saw him ; till now, 
she had quite forgotten this person in the 
excitement which followed. 

“ Well, it’s no matter,”’ she said, “ I dare- 
say, if he wants anything, he’ll come again.” 

Martha, glad to be released from further 
questioning, retired into the gloomy back 
premises, and Elsie gave her undivided 
care to her sick friend. 

It was quite settled in her mind that, so 
far, Lillingstone was safe; but the suspense 
she had endured gave her enough to think 
about; and she felt quite bewildered that 
she should be so uncomfortable, when she 
had not done anything wrong. One thing, 
however, she knew definitely ; if she got 
out of this difficulty without more trouble, 
she would never expose herself to the same 
sort of thing again. 

After her mother came home, the house 
was once more astir; they had to give the 
children their'tea, and get them out of the 
way, that Grandfather might. have his 
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little supper, and go to bed before the men ' 


came home. Then came their meal, which 
* was not so slight an affair. 
this was finished, and they had gone up- 
stairs, that Elsie and her mother had a few 
minutes alone; they chatted about Mrs. 
Lister, and the expected visitor, but Mrs. 
Reade was too tired to enter into any fan- 
ciful speculations on his coming again; 
and soon after sundown they were all 
asleep. 

Mrs. Reade was moving as early as her 
daughter the next morning, so Elsie put 
out her thrush in the usual methodical 
manner, and was obliged to deny herself 
the luxury of lingering among the flowers, 
as this was the day that Mrs. Reade re- 
mained at home to do the weekly cleaning. 
The press of different duties hurrying 
after each other swept all sentiment into 
the background. 

The kitten seemed at a loss to under- 
stand why such an unusual posse of people 
should be indoors; but a quick movement 
on the part of Mrs. Reade decided it, at 
least, so far as its own ae were con- 
cerned, that they boded a day of affliction 
to itself. “Now, little ones,” she ex- 
claimed, as she caught up a wooden stool 
and a little toy-chair, and placed them 
briskly near the chimney-corner; “now 

ou sit down there, and play with pussy. 
Pretty pussy !” and she stroked the kitten. 

Dot showed her acquiescence by an in- 
discriminate clutch at pussy’s tail; but 
Patty, whose wants were larger in propor- 
tion to her years, made a show of escape, 
stretching out her arms towards the gar- 
den-door. 

Mrs. Reade pressed them down gently. 
“No, Patty can’t go out while the grass is 
wet; she must be a good child, and play 
with Dot.” 

“J want my tradle,”’ she whimpered, 
and her face was puckering up very quick- 


ly: 

Me Stay there; Rettie’ll get it;” but 
when Rettie gave her a little broken bas- 
ket; with an old piece of flannel at the 
bottom, she took it with her head averted, 
as if that was poor compensation for her 
liberty. However, a happy thought came 
to her, which augured peace to Mrs. Reade 
who stood watching to see how they would 
settle: this was opposed at first by a con- 
vulsive resistance from Dot, and some un- 
heeded squeaks from the kitten, as it dis- 
appeared backwards into the “tradle;” 
but, when Mrs. Reade turned away a min- 
ute after,she was smiling with satisfac- 
tion at the rosy faces of the children as 


they bent over it, dimpled with delight. 


It was not till | 
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Having disposed of one hindrance, sho 
went off with a lighter step to fetch a pile 
of dishes, which she had been washing on 
the beneh outside. They were heavy; 
and as she came through the door, holding 
them rather high, she did not see Jem- 
my’s top spinning towards the step. Ret- 
tie and the two boys were playing in a cor- 
ner of the kitchen, on sufferance, till the 
grass should be dry. Jemmy bounded" 
after it, bringing his head in sharp col- 
lision with her elbow, and making all the 
dishes rattle. Mrs. Reade stopped, and 
looked cautiously over them; then, seeing 
a clear way to the table, she set them’ 
down safely upon it, and let her hands fall 
in relief; and now she turned with flushed 
face on the offender, who was slowly edg: 
ing away from her. 

“You tiresome children! to think that 
Ihave only this moment got those babies 
out of the way, and that you must come 
sprawling under my feet, doing more mis- 
chief than them — for it’s not play — it’s 
mischieful you are,” she added, with® an’ 
increasé of excitement that made Elsie 
look up from her steady rubbing of the 
brass candlestick. 

“Don’t you think, Mother,” she suggest- 
ed mildly, “that they might go out gleati- 
ing’ — it’s a fine day.” 

he three looked askance at each other, 
delighted ; but they had the tact to con- 
ceal this, lest the too welcome pleasure 
might be forbidden. 

ey were right; for Mrs. Reade, hidit 

her own Fe a omg | in this easy plan of 
getting rid of them, feigned to reject it at 
once. 

“No, it’s not for naughty children like 
them to go gleaning — besides,” she add- 
ed, turning away as if the subject was dis- 
missed, “it’s too late now; everybody’ 
round here must have gone long ago; and@’ 
I couldn’t trust them to go alone.” 

Their faces fell again; but Elsie per- 
sisted, “There’s Mrs. Joe Bailey never 
goes much before eight o'clock; if or 4 
made haste, they might go along wi 
her; and they'll do no aod at home.” 

“No, sure,” said Mrs. Reade; “and’t 
don’t know,” she added slowly, consider- 
ing them from head to foot, “if that 
wouldn’t be the best thing to do with 
them. Now, children, you mind you 
straight to Mrs. Bailey's; and if she’ll let 
you go with her—which I’m not at: al?’ 
sure of” —and she gave a warning frown 
—“you must do as you're bid, and work 
instead of playing about. Now, be quick, 
or I'll never let you go again.” 

The' two boys went ‘scuffling to the row 
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of pegs, where their hats hung, and Rettie 
ran upstairs to fetch her gleaning apron. 
After they were ready, the three stood 
near the door, looking shy. 

Mrs. Reade enjoyed their embarrass- 
ment, and said nothing; but Elsie was 
more merciful. “ You'll be wanting some 
dinner, I suppose,’ she said, reaching 
down a covered basket from the beam, and 
going to the cupboard. 

A hushed “ Yes, please,” and a grin, re- 
warded her charity. 

“They’re out of the way. That’s a 
blessing, I’m sure,” said Mrs. Reade, as 
soon as they were gone. “ When they’re 
in the house, I always feel like to break 
my neck over the rubbish they bring in. 
Hadn’t you better see after Grandfather 
now, while I go outside to wash a few 
things for the children? You needn't 
trouble about Maria - idiot). Give her 
something to eat, and I'll keep her out of 
your way with me.” 

And she went out, leaving Elsie to 
“make much of” the old man, as Mrs. 
Reade described her care and watchful- 
ness for him. The thought that he had 
well earned this little rest at the end of 
his life was always present with her; and 
she did all in her power to make it as com- 
plete as possible. 

When Mrs. Reade had been out a while, 
the little ones held their heads in mimic 
consultation; then Patty crept to the 
backdoor to reconnoitre; and seeing her 
Grandmother settled at her washing, she 
trotted back, and taking Dot’s hand said, 
“Tum along; Dranny’s in back, we p’ay 
in darden.” 

“Yes, you may go,” said Elsie, who had 
seen this little manceuvre, as she placed 
the breakfast-table near the fire. They 
chose a corner of the garden that could 
not be seen from the wash-tub; here they 
managed to amuse themselves for some 
time without attracting Granny’s obser- 
vation; and then, growing bolder in their 
security, they ventured into the lane. 

Elsie had given them a look from time 
to time; but now she had just finished 
her work in the kitchen, and gone upstairs, 
when Patty came running through the cot- 
tage to the back door. 

“ Dranny, here’s Dorn a-tummin’.” 

Mrs. Reade looked incredulous. 

“Et, Dorn,” repeated the child, excited 
at not being believed. 

Mrs. Reade wrung the soapy water 
from her hands, walked quietly through 
the house, and peeped over the wicket. 

“Yes, sure enough,” she said to herself; 
then going to the foot of the stairs, “ Elsie, 
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Can you come 


here’s Mrs. Gaithorne. 
down?” 

“ Not yet. I’ve only just begun to scrub ; 
but I'll see her before-she goes.” 

“Now, you go into the garden: with 
Grandfather, like good children,” said 
Mrs. Reade, as she hurried about to make 
the place tidy before her visitor arrived. 

Widow Gaithorne, as she was common- 
ly called, had for many years been host- 
ess of the “ Five Miles from Anywhere.” 
Just before her husband’s death they had 
given up the inn, and their savings had 
enabled them to rent the farm adjoining it. 

She and Mrs. Reade had been friends 
since their girlhood; and although for- 
tune had not been equally kind to them, 
they had kept up their intimacy, which 
had root in mutual respect. This derived 
an agreeable flavour from the strong ele- 
ment of self-satisfaction by which it was 
pervaded. Each considered the other to 
be the most thrifty woman — next to her- 
self —in the neighbourhood ; and as house- 
wifely virtues ranked first in their esti- 
mation, they held together in tacit ac- 
knowledgment of this superiority. Neith- 
er of them took a decided step without 
consulting the other; and often a slight 
occasion made excuse for a friendly chat. 

She appeared at the doorstep as Mrs. 
Reade was putting the last chair in its 
place. 

Mrs. Gaithorne was a healthful, genial- 
looking woman; keen-sighted, but kind. 
Her bright-coloured shawl betokened her 
easy circumstances, but the shortness of 
her black stuff gown proved she had no 
wish to forsake the busy habits by which 
she had attained them. Two rows of 
sound white teeth attested the long-pre- 
served youth, while her frequent laugh 

roclaimed her enjoyment of it. Ifa fixed 
ook on her short hard features betrayed 
her business capacities, and a qualifica- 
tion for the “looking up” of servants, 
which she held to be necessary, the asper- 
ity that often accompanies such energy 
was denied by the unusually mild expres- 
sion of her eyex 

“Well! ” she exclaimed, as Mrs. Reade 
came forward to meet her. “I dare say 
you're surprised to see me here at this 
time o’ day; but I thought I should be 
sure to find you at home of a Saturday.” 

“ Yes; it’s as much as the both of us can 
do to set the house to rights, and get the 
children’s things ready for school on Sun- 
day morning —there’s adeal to be done ; ” 
then, noticing some anxiety on her friend’s 
face, “I hope there’s nothing amiss that’s 
brought you here? ”’ 
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“Weill, I can’t exactly say how much is 
amiss. I came over tosee if. you can help 
me to the rights of it.” 

“There, sit down and untie your bon- 
net,”. said Mrs. Reade, pushing the old 
man’s chair towards her: “it’s a hot walk 
‘cross fen.” 

“How’s Grandfather?” asked Mrs. 
Gaithorne, as she seated herself in his va- 
cant place. 

“Pretty nigh as usual; he’s gone into 
the garden for a little bit. But tell me 
what’s the matter.” 

“ Why, it’s this plague that’s got such a 
head. I’m so upset, I don’t know which 
way to turn or what to do.” 

“Biess me! It hasn’t got among your 
cows, I hope?” said Mrs. Reade, with 
bright eyes and a blanching face. 

“Not yet, that I know of; but I don’t 
feel that they’re safe any longer, for I’m 
told it’s broke out in Wicken.” 

“ That isn’t likely, or I’d have heard of 
it yesterday; it’s not much goes on here 
but it’s talked of in the sheds.” 

“It was only the day before yesterday 
it was found out. Mr. Nesbit came over 
to the farm last night on purpose to tell 
me about it; and, though it gave me such 
a turn, I couldn't help laughing at the way 
he came upon it. Te made him all of a 
fluster, it did.” 

“ He’s a poor honey! ” and Mrs. Reade 
shrugged compassionately. 

“Yes; but he’s good-natured. If you 
could know the good that man’s done the 
few weeks he’s been among us you’d think 
so too, for all his pottering ways.” 

“That may be true. He’s well enough 
in his way, 1 daresay, though he looks so 
soft,” said Mrs. Reade, smiling. “ There’s 
no doubt he’s done good to Mr. Porteous, 
for he’s too poor to pay anybody to help 
him ; and what would he have done ?” 

“That’s what J say. Well, this was 
how it came out. On Thursday Miss Por- 
teous heard somehow that old Peachy was 
bad again, and mentioned it to her brother ; 
so Mr. Nesbit went down in the afternoon 
to see after him. They kept him standing 
outside some time after he’d knocked; and 
that boy of theirs ran round from the back 
to see who it was. Then old Peachy him- 
self opened the door, looking queer, and 
not so willing as usual for him to come in. 
‘Well, Peachy,’ says Mr. Nesbit, not notic- 
ing this at first, ‘I’m sorry to hear your 
rheumatism’s worse again.’ ‘No better, 


nor worse; allays bad, I s’pose,’ says 
Peachy, not opening the door any wider. 
‘Then I’m afraid it’s your wife who's ill,’ 
says parson, catching sight of a curtain 
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hung acrosstheroom. ‘ Yes,’says Peachy, 
‘but we'll let her bide, if you won’t take it 
ill, sir; it won’t do her no good to see any- 
body to-day.’ ‘No, certainly,’ says he, 
stepping forward, and sitting down back 
to the curtain, ‘ I should be sorry to dis- 
turb her; but tell me what is the matter 
with her.’ ‘ Well, sir,’ says Peachy, quite 
taken aback, and stammering; but parson 
rm him by looking round. ‘Dear 
me! — You know his fidgety way? (Mrs. 
Reade nodded) —‘Dear me!’ says he, 
‘Don’t you perceive it ?— what a horrible 
smell!’ And just then there came such 
a groan from behind the curtain, not 
at all like a human being; and then 
another; but it wasn’t he that waited for 
the second, you may take his word for 
that. He was up and out o’ the door like a 
shot; then he turned round, and, looking 
solemn at the old man, ‘ My good friend,’ 
says he, ‘I’m afraid there’s something here 
more than I understand.’ Peachy was all 
of a tremble. Then there was another 
groan — awful — and a noise of something 
heavy moving a little. So Peachy, he sees 
his game’s up, and, says he, ‘ Sir, if you'll 
consider the bad times, and my old ’ooman, 
and how she’s our only cow — and not tell 
upon us.’ And so he drew the curtain, 
making Mr. Nesbit feel quite all-overish 
to see the poor thing lying there.” 

“ What! the cow in the cottage?” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Reade. 

“ In-side the cottage. She was _ half- 
flayed with tar that they had smeared all 
over her, and bled and cut dreadful; and 
her poor eyes streaming so, that I can’t 
bear to think of it. But I’ve made up my 
mind to this, if my cows are taken, they 
must go, if it’s only that'll save ’em; for 
I’ve reared ’em all myself, and I could no 
more persecute them like that than I could 
——’’ Here she pushed aside her bon- 
net-strings, quite at a loss for a simile. 

“ And what did Mr. Nesbit do?” 

“ Why, of course he told the old man 
that it was his bounden duty to inform. 
But he made him as easy as he could id 

“Yes,” interrupted Mrs. Reade; “ but 
he ought to keep to his preaching, and not 
mix himself up with anything where sense 
is wanted. Could he bring the old man to 
see it?” 

“ Well, not exactly; because Peachy 
had heard how Casburn, the vet’nary from 
Newmarket, is to get a pound for every 
cow he kills, and Mr. Nesbit had hard 
work to explain to him that Casburn, he 
gets his money whether or no; and that 
it’s his duty to save the beasts whenever 
he can.” 
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“It seems hard on a poor map, doesn’t 
it?” and Mrs. Reade sighed. . 
“Yes; but I think it’s only right for the 
sake of the rest,” said Mrs. Gaithorne, 
whose public spirit was roused by the re- 
membrance.of her own dairy open to the 


contagion. 
Has he been ? —I mean Cas- 
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“Yes. Parson went straight home, and 
told Miss Porteous; and she took the mat- 
ter off his hands at once ” —here both the 
women laughed —“and wrote a letter 
quick, before Clarke, the postman, passed 
by. So he took it to Newmarket, and 
Casburn was here by nine o’clock yester- 
day morning, and the cow was shot before 
ten. “When all was over, Peachy told 
Mr. Porteous that he’d kept it for some 
days in his shed down to fen; and he 
shouldn’t have taken it into the cottage, 
only that that morning a stranger passed 
by, and from his way of prying about, he 
thought he had something to do with’the 
plague. He took on very much about it; 
80 I think I shall go on and see the poor 
old folks; it’ll cheer them up abit. And 
I shall hear, too, how the cows look when 
they’re first taken. There’s no harm in 
being ready; God only knows what may 
come upon us.” 

“ Sure,” said Mrs. Reade, “ as Mr. Slack 
says, we must use means, though we mustn’t 
trust in ’em.” 

“ As for me, I mean to use ’em and trust 
”em too; and I told him so last night when 
he came in for eggs. Says he, ‘It’s a visi- 
tation, and we must bow down before it. 
Faith is the only thing that avails.’ So I 
says to hin, ‘ What sort of faith? for J be- 
lieve that my cow-yard’ll be empty if I 
can’t find something to keep it wholesomer 
than other people’s.” 

“What had he to say to that?” asked 
Mrs. Reade, who enjoyed a controversy 
which she saw would end in the defeat of 
the dissenting minister, whom she disliked 
from motives she could never keep long in 
the background. 

« Oh, he said it must be faith that doesn’t 
want evidence of the senses.” 

“ He doesn’t want sense, doesn’t he? 
No wonder he wouldn’t let my Jacob ex- 
pound at his meetings, though he’s got the 
gift, and the other hasn’t.” 

“ Sure enough. ‘ You remember Elijah ?’ 
says he to me in his slow way, holding the 
eggs up to the candle after I’d put them 
in his basket. Of course I remembered 
Elijah. ‘ And how he prayed for rain?’ I 
cut him short, for I could see what he was 
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driving at. ‘That was many years ago,’ [ 
said, ‘but if Elijah had been alive now, I 
don’t think his cows would have been safe 
any more than mine. ‘limes is changed. 
There doesn’t seem to be much faith going 
about now,’ and I gave him a hard look to 
let him know that I wouldn’t put up with 
that; for it’s what I’ve never been subject 
to from high or low, with my name for 
fresh eggs all over the country.” 

“You did right,” said Mrs. Reade with 
emphasis. “Now our Mr. Porteous is 
different ; folks say he’s got queer notions 
of doctrine, but he doesn’t do much harm 
either way, and he does pay proper re- 
spect to people. I’m sorry we can’t help 
you,” she added, as Mrs. Gaithorne rose to 
go, “ but if there’s ever anything wecan do 
for you, we shall be very glad.” 

“ Yes, I don’t want to be told that,” and 
Mrs. Gaithorne gave a confident tug at her 
bonnet-strings. “Don’t call Elsie,” seeing 
that Mrs. Reade moved towards the stairs; 
“the child has enough to do, andI ought 
to be getting on. Where’s Rettie and the 
little ones? I’ve been too much taken up 
to ask after them.” 

“They’re all right. I’ve packed off the 
boys a-gleaning with Rettie. It’s not 
likely they’ll bring back much, but it’s 
worth something to get rid of them.” 

“1 daresay;” but Mrs. Gaithorne did 
not agree with her usual warmth, far there 
were no children at the farm, and the blank 
in her otherwise cheerful house blinded 
her to the worries of alarge family. “I 
shall come over soon and tell you how 
we're getting on; you’re too busy to come 
over to the farm, I suppose?” 

“Yes, sure. When I do get a day at 
home, I’m glad enough to rest.” 

After she was gone, Mrs. Reade could 
not resist the temptation of going up-stairs 
and retailing to Elsie all the news she had 
heard. Elsie had finished the circuit of 
her mother’s room, and was going, bucket 
in hand, to her own, when she said, “ Bless 
me, child! have you got anly that to do? 
how I’ve been wasting my morning!” and 
she went down in a great hurry. But the 
waste did not end here; for when they as- 
sembled again at dinner Grandfather had 
to be told all about it, and they chatted 
some time together; so it was nearly four 
o'clock before the place had its bright 
Saturday look. Then Mrs. Reade pushed 
the table aside, and said, “ Now, father, I 
shall have to turn you out again.” The old 
man moved away, and Elsie took her basket 
out into the front garden, where she sat for 
some time busy with her mending. 
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From Macmillan’s Magazine. . 
THE MIGRATIONS OF USEFUL PLANTS. 


LitTLE is known of the travels of the 
first plants of cultivation until at length 
we trace the fruits and cereals in Egypt, 
Carthage, Greece, and Italy, spots sur- 


rounded with a halo which time has not} 


dimmed, visible landmarks in the history 
of man and of useful plants. 

Noah “planted a vineyard;” and no 
doubt the vine, with the olive and other 
fruits, had crossed the fertile “ wilderness ” 
from Armenia and the shores of the Cas- 
pian, for it was only in the far East that 
the vine, the peach and the fig, the apricot 
and the pistachio-nut, sprang unbidden 
from the fruitful earth. Other countries 
obtained them second-hand. Osiris pre- 
sented the vine to the Egyptians, and 
Bacchus distributed the grape in those 
warm countries which a nude deity found 
it agreeable to visit; while other kind 
gods fetched the orange from the Gardén 
of the Hesperides, and planted it on the 
shores of the Levant. Tt seems that the 
Greeks obtained most of their fruits from 
the gods. The olive, for instance, was pro- 
duced by Minerva on some unknown spot, 
where Hercules found it and carried it to 
Greece, on returning from one of his expe- 
ditions. This may have been about the 
time that the golden implements of hus- 
bandry fell down from heaven on the banks 
of the Borysthenes. 

The practical Romans acquired their 
vegetables with the sword and spear, as 
Lucullus did the cherry, which he con- 
quered with Mithridates in Pontus; and 
whatever the Greeks had gained, supernat- 
urally or otherwise, came to Rome, like 
the cherry, by gravitation of conquest. 

Italy was poor in indigenous fruits, and 

robably had, at first, only the wild mul- 

Soom, the apple, pear, and plum; but she 

afterwards covered her slopes and plains 

with olives, oranges, figs, and vines, by 

energy and enterprise, such as the follow- 

ing lines display : — ‘ 

‘*My wealth is here, the sword, the spear, the 
breast-defending shield: 

With this I plough, with this I sow, with this I 
reap the field; 

With this [ tread the luscious grape, and drink 
the blood-red wine; 

And slaves around in order wait, and all are 
counted mine, 

But he that will not rear the lance upon the 
battle-field, 

Nor sway the sword, nor stand behind the 
breast-defending shield, 
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On lowly knee must worship me with servile 
kiss adored, 

And peal the cry of honour high, and hail me 
mighty lord.” * 


We learn little of plants until long after 
the Greek Rhizotome or collectors of . 
medicinal roots, Aristotle the Pharmaco- 
polist, and his pupil Theophrastus. Maga, 
the Carthaginian general, wa; an early au- 
thority, who wrote the first great work on 
agriculture, and Mago and Carthage were 
conquered, and his twenty-eight books car- 
ried to Rome, B.c. 146. At the same 
|period stern Cato wrote only of useful 
plants, while Columella, at a later date, 
included a little fancy farming in his long 
discourse, and Dioscorides and Pliny 
treated of all known plants. 

The colonists and civilizers of the earth 
have been the distributors of its fruits. 
Even the commercial Phoenicians were 
among the early carriers, and advanced the 
mulberry and silkworm from the furthest 
shores of the Mediterranean along the 
coasts they visited, by the same route 
over which so many plants have been con- 
veyed from nature’s gardens in the East. 
The indigenous fruits of Europe were 
crabs, nuts, berries, masts, and sorbs; the 
rest she obtained from their Asiatic birth- 
place, and in most instances, vid Rome, 
their great rendezvous in historic times. 
Of the cherry we have spoken; the apri- 
cot arrived there from Epirus; apples, 
pears, and plums from Armenia; the dam- 
son (damascene) from Damascus; the 
peach and walnut from Persia; the chest- 
nut from Castanea, in Asia Minor, and the 
pomegranate from Africa. The fig-tree, 
which sheltered the founders of Rome 
when they were suckled by the wolf, had 
crossed with some early travellers from 
Syria, or from its halting-place in Greece. 
Honoured in the future city, it was carried 
next the vine in the processions of Bac- 
chus; and modern abstainers from the 
worship of that god are no doubt aware 
that the corpulent deity derived his vigour 
from the sugared and succulent fig, not 
from the vine. The jealousy of the Athe- 
nians, which vainly forbade the exportation 
of the fig, produced the economists, or i+- 
formers, called sukophantai, or discoverer 
of figs, and gave us the word sycophant. 

A tree still more reverenced by Pagan, 
Jew, and Christian, was the pomegranate, 
whose fruit was embroidered on the ephod, 
and carved on the porch of the Temple. 
Bacchus is said to have first twisted the 
dry, hard calyx adhering to the fruit into 





* Epigram of Hybrias. 
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“the likeness of a kingly crown,” thereby 
ambiguously keeping faith with a girl 
whose confidence he had won by promising 
her the crown which a diviner had said she 
was destined to wear. When at last she 
died from grief and hope delayed, the be- 
trayer metamorphosed her into a pome- 
granate tree, and affixed the crown to its 
fruit for ever. The device of Queen 
Anne of Austria was a pomegranate, with 
the motto “ My worth is not in my crown,” 
and the French had a witticism, “ Quelle 
est la reine qui porte son royaume dans 
son sein?” The pomegranate migrated 
to Europe with the first flight of plants, 
and crossed to the West Indies and South 
America with the earliest explorers. It 
reached its furthest limits in high latitudes 
when monks conveyed it to a distant island 
in the northern seas, where it still ripens 
fruit of small size around London and un- 
der the shelter of the South Downs. But 
in our climate the juice of this famous fruit 
of the desert has no attractions, except to 
curious school-boys, and its thousand pips 
make it, in our estimation, a fit repast for 
blackbirds. It is in Egypt and Syria that 
its delicious acid can be fully enjoyed. 
Man, especially the Roman, has been the 
distributor of plants, but climate governs 
their distribution, arranges their divisions, 
and sets limits to their migrations. The 
Romans could not borrow from the flora 
-of the south so freely as we have borrowed 
from them, since the arborescent and 
evergreen character of vegetation towards 
the tropics renders it liable to be destroyed 
by a slight degree of frost at any period 
of the year, whereas the herbaceous plants 
and deciduous trees and shrubs of temper- 
ate zones escape the winter’s cold by retir- 
ing from active contention with it. On 
the other hand, our sun seldom scorches 
our vegetable visitors, unless they come 
from a land of mist, like the Sikkim rho- 
dodendrons; but Italian summers are too 
hot for some of the plants from the north. 
The Romans collected everything that a 
splendid sky, without a tropical sun, per- 
mitted, and their gardens contained nearly 
all the vegetables now in use. They had 
even the cauliflower, a highly artificial 
modification of the cabbage, which is said 
to have been originated in Cyprus, where 
luxury kept a good gardener. In the days 
of primitive virtue, Cato restricted his 
account of the horticultural art to the cul- 
tivation of culinary plants, and of those 
used in chaplets; and the same spirit, dic- 
tating the laws of the Decemvirs, made 
hortus synonymous with heredium, or inher- 
itance (as it was practically to Naboth); 
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and it made the families of the Lactucarii, 
Valeriani, and Fabii, proud of their names. 
Taste became less severe under the Em- 
pire, and flower-pots were introduced in 
windows, and even the houses of the poor 
in Rome had little gardens in front for 
ornamental plants — equivalent to our 
window gardens—while the villas had 
highly-decorated gardens attached to them, 
and there were parks and pleasure-grounds 
in the heart-of the city. 

The favourite garden trees were the 
pine, for its refreshing odour, the bay for 
its beauty and fame, and the box for its 
shade. Trees were regarded as the tem- 
ples of the gods. The simple peasants, 
savouring of antiquity, do still, says Pliny, 
consecrate to one god or another the fair- 
est trees, and we ourselves worship the 
same gods in the silent groves with not 
less devotion than we adore their images 
of gold and ivory in our stately temples. 

We proceed to notice a few of the plants 
in their passage westwards in different 
ages, without attempting to fix the exact 
date of their arrival at different stages, or 
to settle disputed dates. Czsar found in 
Britain the apple, hazel, elder, bullace, sloe, 
raspberry, and blackberry; and his suc- 
cessors left us the vine, cherry, peach, pear, 
mulberry, fig, damson, medlar, walnut, &c. 
In all probability, some of the trees culti- 
vated in the gardens of Roman generals, 
or governors, in Britain, were afterwards 
lost, as would necessarily be the case with 
neglected plants, especially in the case of 
those whose seeds do not ripen in our cli- 
mate; and they were reintroduced in the 
monastic age. The sweet chestnut, for 
example, had long passed from Sardis to 
Tarentum and Naples, where it was culti- 
vated with much care and success, and the 
Romans would bring such a rapid-growing 
and favourite tree to ornament their Eng- 
lisb villas, as surely as they brought the 
rose herself; and the disputants who de- 
nied us the chestnut until late in the Mid- 
dle Ages, are refuted by common sense as 
wellas by Giraldus Cambrensis, who, writ- 
ing in the twelfth century of the trees of 
Britain which Ireland wanted, mentioned 
the chestnut and the beech. 

As to the sorbus, or true service tree, 
there is no dispute; andit is singular that 
one of the few habitats where it is still 
found wild in England is in Wyre forest in 
Worcestershire, near the remains of a Ro- 
man villa, and of the orchard attached, in 
which, perhaps, it was first planted. The 
same orchard may have ripened the first 
of many of our fruits, sheltered perhaps 
by the first nursery of the narrow-leaved 
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or “ English Elm ;” and in the garden near 
may have been planted the first rosemary 
and thyme that had lately blossomed on 
Mount Hymettus. The plane passed from 
Asia to Cicily, thence into Italy, and, as 
Pliny informs us, had reached the northern 
shores of Gaul before the year A.D. 79. 
The peach was common in Gaul in the 
time of Agricola, so that these, with the 
box and poplar, followed the cherry, which 
came here within five years of the settle- 
ment of the Romans. The apple, though 
not perhaps native, preceded them by some 
German route, and had given a name to 
the British Avalonia, afterwards called 
Glastonbury ; but it profited by the rural 
industry of the Romans, and soon spread 
over the whole island to Ultima Thule. 
. Early among the fruits came the walnut, 
called Juglans, Jovis glans, in remembrance 
of that golden age when the gods ate wal- 
nuts and men lived on acorns. 

We paused with the wandering fruits 
and flowers on the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean, to note down the names of a few 
that the Romans acquired, or the Britanni 
gained from their Imperial visitors. It is 
time to notice the sudden cessation of mi- 
grations when the Empire and its gardens 
in Rome and Britain were trampled under 
foot by the Northmen. 

The Moors were more civilized conquer- 
ors than the wandering nations of the 
North, and they brought to Western Eu- 
rope the Persian forage plant, lucern, Med- 
icago sativa, still called in Spain by the 
Moorish name Al-fafa, and the sugar-cane, 
which had then only the Atlantic between 
it and the West Indies and the future 
sugar States of America. Some of the 
flowers which Spain gained from Arabia 
may have been passed into Holland by 
Charlemagne, who lived on the banks of 
the Rhine in a country house with a large 
garden; but it is not easy to get a glimpse 
at the horticulture of that dark age, and 
Holland was trodden down afterwards by 
such ravagers as the “ Wild Boar of Ar- 
dennes,” who must have rooted up many 
of Charlemagne’s flower bulbs; and it was 
not until after the fall of the Eastern Ro- 
man Empire, A.D. 1453, that the ranunculus, 
anemone, tulip, hyacinth, and narcissus, — 
which were all Oriental before they be- 
came “ Dutch bulbs,” — found a permanent 
home in Holland, having first arrived in 
the bales of Dutch traffickers from Persia, 
by way of Canstantinople. 

England next began to furnish her gar- 
dens from abroad. They had been sadly 
trampled under foot, and their ruin was 
never more complete than during the com- 
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paratively recent Wars of the Roses. In 
earlier days every abbey and religious 
house had a carefully cultivated garden, 
and those south of the Trent had their 
vineyards ; and even crusading barons, with 
some contempt for rural labour, had not 
visited the coast of the Mediterranean with- 
out gaining some hints for their English 
gardens. Quit-rents were frequently paid 
in fruits and flowers. In 1205, Robert de 
Evermere held his lordship of Redham in 
Norfolk, in petty serjeantry, by yearly pay- 
ment into the Exchequer of two hundred 
pearmains and four hogsheads of wine 
made of pearmains (perry). The rose 
must have been extensively cultivated 
when vassais were bound to deliver them 
to their lords by the bushel. But the 
Wars of the Roses trampled down the rose- 
beds, and in the course of time a single 
rose came to represent the bushel of roses, 
just as the single peppercorn did the pound 
of pepper, when a “ peppercorn rent” su- 
perseded the original bargain. 

A new era of gardening began after the 
reign of Henry VII., when the Middle Ages 
came to a close, and the great barons and 
proprietors were replaced by the English 
country gentlemen. Hops were introduced 
in 1523 ; orchards for the sale of fruit were 
enna in the Garden of England by 

enry the Eighth’s fruiterer ; great houses 
were built and surrounded with planted 
grounds, and their owners began to look 
abroad for shrubs and trees of ornament. 
Heury VIII. built Nonsuch, and encom- 
passed it with parks full of deer, and laid 
out gardens and groves and walks embow- 
ered by. trees, doubtless including the 
famous pippin of that name, so that — 


** This which no equal has in art or fame, 
Britons, deservedly, do None-such name.’’ 


Hampton Court eclipsed even “ None- 
such ;” Hatfieid, Holland House, Theo- 
balds, and Greenwich followed, with others 
too numerous to mention. Eighty-four 


foreign trees and shrubs were used at this 


time in the decoration of English gardens, 
and in the next reign a host of planters 
were seeking for new material. The tama- 
risk was among the introductions at Ful- 
ham —still famous for its historic trees — 
where Bishop Grindal so surrounded his 
palace with foreign and native foliage that 
his guest, Queen Elizabeth, declared she 
could not see from her chamber window 
for trees. Cecil’s house at Wimbledon 
was also famous for trees and shrubs, and 
Raleigh’s at Sherborne for woods. Bur- 
leigh had the best collection of plants in 
the kingdom at his mansion in the Strand; 
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and Gerrard, author of the “ Herbal,” who 
lived at the Physic Garden in Holborn, 
superintended the Lord  Treasurer’s 
grounds. Bacon, too, now formed his plan; 
tations at Gorhambury, and wrote his essay 
on “Gardens.’” Amongst the new plants 
the “noble laurel,” or sweet bay mage 
nobilis), sacred to Apollo and emblem of 
victory, paid its second visit to England ; 
as did the Portugal laurel, which was in- 
troduced into the Oxford Botanic Garden 
in 1648; and the common laurel, which 
reached the West from the shores of the 
Black Sea by an unusual route. It came 
first to Constantinople, and was then sent 
by the German Ambassador, in 1576, to 
Ciusius, keeper of the Botanic Garden at 
Vienna. The “ plum of Trebisond,” as the 
laurel was called, arrived with a horse- 
chestnut and other rare trees and shrubs, 
having narrowly escaped the dangers of 
winter weather and rough treatment. It 
was placed by Clusius in a stove, when 
nearly dead, and was saved and propagated 
and distributed amongst the friends of the 
botanist. We, however, obtained “this 
rare tree,” as Evelyn called it, from Italy, 
and our oldest laurel was brought from 
Civita Vecchia in 1614 by the Countess 
of Arundel, who planted it at Wardour 
Castle. “The fig of Spain,” as ancient 
Pistol and others have erroneously called 
it, was re-introduced by Cardinal Pole, 
who planted it against the wall of Lam- 
beth Palace when he returned from Rome 
Archbishop of Canterbury, after the death 
of Henry VIII. Later still—a century 
ago— Pocock, the Eastern traveller, and 

redecessor of Dr. Pusey in the Regius 

rofessorship of Divinity, is said to have 
brought back a fig plant from Syria, and 
to have planted one, at least, of the vener- 
able fig-trees which are among the glories 
of Christ Church, Oxford. 

Amongst the most useful plants, which 
had been long driven from our gardens 
and were now about to return, were the 
kitchen vegetables. Henry the Eighth’s 
table was supplied pretty liberally from 
the royal gardens at Richmond and Green- 
wich, where melons and cucumbers were 
now forced as they had been at Rome 
1,500 years previously; and _ grapes, 
peaches, and apricots were trained to the 
fourteen-foot wail at Nonsuch. The re- 
vival of gardening had commenced; but 
although Tusser. in his “Five Hundred 
Points of Good Husbandry,” mentions 150 
fruits and plants cultivated in gardens, in- 
cluding all the common vegetables, “ kitch- 
en garden wares” continued to be im- 
ported from Holland, and fruits from 
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France, until market gardens were estab- 
lished about the year 1600; “before 
which,” says Fuller, “we fetched most of 
our cherries from Holland, apples from 
France, and hardly had a mess of rathripe 
peas but from Holland, which were dain- 
ties for ladies, they came so far and cost 
so dear. Since, gardening hath crept out ° 
of Holland to Sandwich in Kent, and 
thence to Surrey, where, though they have 
given 6/. an acre and upwards, they have 
made the rent, lived comfortable, and set 
many people to work.” 

A new continent gave us at this time the 
potato, and sent two great travellers, the 
tobacco plant and maize to grow in future 
side by side in many countries of the Old 
World; while the eastern hemisphere con- 
ferred on the west its apples, pears, and | 
peaches, with its bread fruit and bread 
corns, wheat, rice, and millet. The mango 
came later still to the far West; and the 
delicious “No. 11” and the “ No. 182,” 
so justly prized in Jamaica, retain as their 
names the numbers with which the speci- 
mens were labelled in the collection cap- 
tured in a French Indiaman by Rodney, 
and taken by him into Kingston harbour. 
America had few indigenous fruits adapted 
to our gardens. But let us be grateful for 
the pine. Evelyn, who “first taught gar- 
dening to speak proper English,” was pres- 
ent at the Banqueting House at Whitehall 
when his Majesty’s gardener, on bended 
knee, presented Charles II. with the fa- 
mous queen pine from Barbadoes; and as 
pines and forced fruits soon began to be 
grown for sale by the London gardeners, 
we may conclude that English gardens 
henceforth supplied English tables without 
foreign help. 

Evelyn describes his brother’s house at 
Wotton as among the most magnificent ex- 
amples of ornament of wood and water, 
“ till the late universal luxury of the whole 
nation since abounding in such expenses.” 
Among the recent introductions which 
were planted at Wotton, when Evelyn 
himself inherited it, were cedars, larches, 
silver or Spanish firs, and walnuts. “Syl- 
va” was published in 1664; and, as hos- 
pitable hearths and timbered houses had 
made inroads on the forests, planting for 
utility soon became popular. “Sylva” 
recommended indigenous trees for profit; 
nevertheless, new trees and shrubs contin- 
ued to arrive. Tradescant, a Dutchman 
and one of Charles the Second’s gardeners, 
travelled over Europe to collect plants, 
and visited Barbary, Greece, Egypt. &c., 
and his son went to Virginia on a similar 
errand. Among the new trees that the 
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good bishop, Dr. Compton, was able to; 
plant in his garden at Fulham, were the 
tulip-tree, magnolia, deciduous cypress 
(“swamp «cedar”), Western plane, and 
some other North Americans, and the Ce- 
dar of Lebanon in 1683. 

Among the public and private Botanic 
Gardens which became rich in plants by 
the end of the seventeenth century, were 
the Chelsea Botanic Garden, presented 
afterwards by Sir Hans Sloane to the 
Company of Apothecaries, and claiming 
two Cedars of Lebanon planted in the first 
year of their introduction; Ray’s garden 
in Essex; Dr. Sherard’s at Eltham; Dr. 
Uvedale’s at Enfield, and that of the 
Duchess of Beaufort at Badminton. Be- 
fere mentioning the exotic oaks which, 
with a single exception, arrived at one or 
other of these prc ti after Sylva Evelyn’s 
time, we must refer to the two British 
species, Quercus pedunculata, or the com- 
mon oak, and Q. sessiliflora, the sessile- 





fruited oak, the grandest of a noble family 
in form. and bulk, the longest lived and 
the strongest timbered. The American} 
cousins of our oaks are more distinguished , 
for their foliage and its rich autumnal 
tints, than for the durability of their tim- 
ber; and their proper place is in the pleas- 
ure garden rather than in the wood. 
Three characteristic oaks from the Medi- 
terranean — the cradle of our exotic trees 
—are the Quercus cerris, the Turkey or 
mossy-cupped oak, with its deeply-lobed 
leaves and fine tufted foliage; Q. dex, the 
evergreen, or Holm oak, which has orna- 
mented English shrubberies since Queen 
Elizabeth came to the throne, and has left 
its mark in King James’s Authorized Ver- 
sion of the Bible, a.p. 1611 (Susanna, 58) ; 
and Q. suber, the cork tree, another ever- 

reen species which grows in Kensington 

ardens and many other places, and needs 
no label, being sufficiently marked by its 
wrapper, or rind, of cork. Besides our 
long list of foreign acquisitions, numerous 
hybrids have pygeene , subsequently, on 
the scene of English gardening and arbori- 
culture; the sub-evergreens known as the 
Fulham oak and the Lucombe or Exeter 
oak, having been among the first offspring 
of our naturalized trees. The first is ,a| 
round-headed, the second a pyramidal, | 
rough-barked tree, rapid of growth like) 





the Turkey oak, and bearing a general, 


resemblance to it and to its other parent, ' 
the cork tree. 


; which no one knows how to resist. 
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with exotics, and received from Horace 
Walpole what we regard as the honourable 
sobriquet of “treemonger.” At the same 
period, the first great planter of another 
ducal house began to clothe the hill and 
mountain tops at Blair Athol and Dunkeld 
with a timber tree which Pliny had ad- 
mired for its durable and incombustible 
nature, and which was used for the Forum 
of Augustus, and for many of the buildings 
and bridges of Rome. The larch had 
been introduced into England a hundred 
years before it arrived at Dunkeld with 
some orange-trees in 1727; but it had not 
been planted as a timber tree till it found 
its way from the hot-house to far colder 
situations on the Duke of Athol’s estate, 
covering at length more than ten thousand 
acres, and yielding an immense revenue. 
A native British tree which must have 
travelled far in the pre-historic period, 
since it is found on the Apennines and 
throughout Russia and North Europe, and 
near the line of perpetual spow in Lap- 
land, is the birch, which we mention be- 
ge we think it, as.Coleridge entitled it, 
the 
: ‘© Most beautiful 

Of forest trees, the Lady of the Woods.”’ 


We must pass rapidly through the crowd 
of migrating plants to a conclusion. he 
travellers of the last century brought to 
England innumerable shrubs from India, 
North America, and the Mediterranean 
coast; and recent horticultural collectors 
have added to our shrubberies and flower 
borders from the uplands of China and 
Japan, from California and the Cape, and 
have filled our hot-houses and sub-tropical 
gardens with beautiful foliage in such im- 
mense variety that we are compelled to 
pass by these modern migrations for want 
of space to describe them. 

H. EvEeRSHED. 


From Tinsley’s Magazine. 
THE FELIS F@MINA., 


PerHAps not pretty but sure to be 
graceful, perhaps not cultured but sure to 
be clever, the felis femina is the most in- 
fluential woman in her degree and the 
most redoubtable of her sphere. She has 
a power which no one can analyze, but 
It is 


In the eighteenth century the number not in her directness of will, nor in the 


of patrons and planters of trees greatly 
increased. The Duke of Argyle stocked 
his garden at Whitton, near Hounslow, 





electric passion of her convictions; nor in 
that apparent strength of character which 
comes to the service on slight occasions, 
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and is for ever asserting itself; nor is it in 
that kind of womanly dignity which is 
more delightful to some than the sweetest 
feminine beauty. Indeed it is not suscep- 
tible of demonstration in any way; but it 
is nevertheless a power which subjugates 
every one with who she comes in contact 
as effectually as opium dulls the brain and 
alcohol fevers it. 

The felis femina has nothing of what we 
have heard called “the confused sex” 
about her. Caressing, soft, graceful, with 
a pretty way of appealing to men’s better 
judgment, and a charming air of self-sur- 
render at the smallest difficulty, she is 
woman all over, and uses none of the wea- 
pons in the epicene armory. She could 
not fight for her own way, she says with a 
pretty little shudder—though her keen 
eyes are watching you steadily while she 
makes her profession of feminine weak- 
ness. She holdsin horror, she says, women 
who fight, and women who argue, and are 
brave and strong and learned and capable, 
likemen. Women, according to her, ought 
to be ever so gentle and yielding; and as for 
their rights, she maintains they have none 
by nature or the gift of God —only those 
which are accorded by convention, and 
the grace of men. It is men alone who 
determine the place of, and grant their 
privileges to, women, she says; and in her 
arguments — which are not quite accord- 
ing to her practice — she upholds Griselda 
as the type of the most perfect woman the 
world has ever seen. She is dead against 
a liberal education for her own sex; see- 
ing that folly and ignorance are the ma- 
terials of which men best like women to 
be made; and she has been heard to say, 
when sitting on her sofa like a queen, lay- 
ing down the law in that dulcet voice of 
hers, and playing with her fan as if it were 
a sceptre, that slavery is the only system 
under which they, the weaker sex, ought 
to live. She is her husband’s slave, she 
says, with a caressing glance towards the 
corner of the room where her lawful pro- 
prietor stands talking in a subdued voice, 
and with the look of a tenant-at-will not 
sure of his place. Her opinions give her 
a subtle air of personal flattery that steals 
into men’s hearts. She seems to crouch 
at their feet with that supple grace of her 
tribe which is so beautiful to watch; and 
her homage, rendered with such sweet 
self-abandonment, is one that gratifies the 
proud and touches the generous. Few 
are so cold and critical as to be able to 
see that, when she is most yielding, she is 
only putting out her strength covertly; 
when she is making her softest pattes de 
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velours, she is merely sharpening her claws 
aside, disarming suspicion while preparing 
to strike. She, of all women, has the least 
idea of tendering substantial ‘obedience ; 
and more than any attains the darling ob- 
ject of so many souls, supremacy. Where 
the impulsive woman says openly what 
she feels, and the aggressive woman flings 
down the glove in every look, and follows 
it up by a blow in every word, the felis 
femina advances towards her end slowly, 
steaithily, without noise or demonstration, 
and therefore without raising opposition. 
When she is sure, she strikes; and when 
she strikes, there she keeps hold. 

The felis femina is remarkable for her 
sympathy. Responsive and receptive, she 
impresses on those who know her the idea 
of possessing a deep and tender sympathy 
with all forms of suffering and all phases 
of life. Posed as quite stupidly moral in 
her own principles, an out-and-out Philis- 
tine in the matter of virtue, having no 
temptation, you know, because she loves 
her husband so devotedly —that down- 
cast, subdued-looking man, with his ten- 
ant-at-will air—she yet has intellectual 
breadth enough to understand differences, 
and womanly tenderness to offer, should 
even the tale of your trials run into the 
thorny paths of sin. So warm-hearted, so 
sympathetic, so blameless for her own part, 
who is possessed of such acute wariness as 
to keep the portals closed tight, if she de- 
sires to penetrate into the adytum of a 
life? Wherefore, she holds the secrets of 
half her society; and she makes those 
who have confided in her feel that she has 
them in her power. This is part of the 
art and mystery of her craft. Of what 
use to be brain-loaded with a lot of queer 
stories, she thinks, unless she can turn 
them to some account? She understands 
the full value of the old axiom about 
knowledge being power; and she acts on 
it. To do her justice though, she never 
commits the mistake of an inartistic be- 
trayal for mere bavardage. Only bungiers 
throw away their advantages; and she is 
fully alive to the advantage she has, and 
may possibly utilize if things should so 
turn out, while she maintains an attitude 
of suspense that keeps men docile, because 
afraid. Many a griffin who has given the 
threads of his life into the hands of the 
felis femina has had cause to repent to 
the end of his days the soft voice and in- 
sinuating manner of the clever woman 
who got his boyish trust. Provided she 
can turn him, like an honest penny, to the 
good of her own account, she has no scru- 
ples in doing so; and delicate pattes sharp- 
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ly armed, that first caressed and then 
wounded, have lacerated many a fine fel- 
low who has confided his secrets to the 
woman in whom he believed, and the time 
came when he had to buy her silence with 
profit to herself, if he got off with only 
loss. . 
The felis femina is of those blessed ones 
whom the ravens seem to feed. Always 
cared for, she knows no discomfort, let 
who will go bare. While others are 
shivering in the north-east wind, she is 
warm and purring, wrapped up in many 
rugs, not one of which is her own. She 
has the best berth in the cabin, the best 
seat on the grand stand, the warmest cor- 
ner of the room in winter, and the coolest 
in summer. In the Indian‘ mutiny, and 
during the horrorm®of the siege of Paris, 
when other women, younger, prettier, 
more tender and better loved, were dying 
of privation, her mysterious supplies of 
champagne and preserved meats never 
ran short. It was as if everyone con- 
spired to help her; the men who hated 
and feared equally with those who liked 
and believed in her. But none could say 
why, or how it came about that the felis 
femina, crafty and supple as she was, got 
the best.of everything while the loved 
were left to perish in their want. The 
means by which she places herself above 
circumstances is her secret; and she keeps 
it. 
She likes her ease, and to stand knee- 
deep in good things, and she has what she 
likes, how poor soever she may be. She 
is the wife of a bankrupt, but her dress is 
that of a millionaire, and her habits those 
of a woman who has thousands to play 
with. She is at all the first nights, and 
private views, where people of fortune and 
assured position are not always seen; she 
has the entrée to the finest salons of the 
season; and her own little dinners or 
more ambitious soirées are the talk of the 
town for their graceful completeness; 
opera-boxes are at her disposal on the 
most crowded nights of the most success- 
ful prima donna ; bouquets rain at her feet, 
and her rooms are adorned with a profu- 
sion of flowers representing a daily ex- 
penditure of many pounds; broughams 
wait on her orders; and her lace and 
jewelry give cause of envy to the most fa- 
voured of her fair friends. Her bonnets 
are of almost fabulous number and _ beau- 
ty; her tresses must have cost at least a 
good twenty pounds; she has but to ex- 
press a wish, and it is mysteriously grati- 
fied by one or other of the rich ravens 
who have made her their care, and taken 
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it on themselves to feed her with food 
that is more than convenient. And she 
gets even more than her passing personal 
wishes, if her circumstances are such that 
she needs more. Left a widow on strait- 
ened means, friends adopt, educate, pro- 
vide for her children; and lads of but 
moderate abilities are hoisted into good 
positions on first starting because they 
are hers, and she is one of the tribe of 
feline femine who know how to raven 
delicately. As a wife, she gets her hus- 
band a good berth, for which the chances 
are he is not fit, carrying it over the heads 
of those who were expressly educated and 
exactly suited for the work. - Or, with the 
income whereof no man, not even the tax- 
gatherer, knows the source, but which 
comes neither from houses nor land, neith- 
er from shares nor stocks, neither from 
work nor inheritince, she lives in a bijou 
house at the West-end, and pays her visits 
in her own carriage. For the felis femina 
stand always saucers full of cream, set by 
the gods; and in the division of the table 
the gold-fish are her especial portion. 

The felis femina often changes her 
friends. You seldom meet the same set at 
her house for more than a season or two. 
Does she suck them;dry, and when they 
are drained, drop them as refuse? Who 
knows? It is one of the marks of her 
calling to have a full supply of rich friends 
ever on hand— men and women who are 
seen with her perpetually for a certain 
time, and who then fall through the meshes 
to make room fora fresh batch. Her fa- 
vourites are rich old men, over whom she 
purrs daintily, and gets round as if by 
enchantment; and they swear by her— 
and reward her. These are the men, 
hoary-headed and limp, towards whom in 
the ripeness of her own forty summers, or 
maybe fewer, she becomes coy and girlish 
and virginal, acting her part with such 
consummate skill that they are ready to 
swear by her sweet ingenuousness, and 
would cut publicly, as a person unfit to 
be known, anyone who dared to speak of 
her with less than adoration. This is the 
favourite sort; but sometimes she fastens 
her claws into some youngster with more 
money than brains, and a good foolish 
heart, as an additional make-weight; and 
him she ruins, or perhaps sends mad. She 
never gives, she only takes. If of acer- 
tain position in society, where a reputation 
for morality is a sine qud non, the very men 
whose funds feed her scanty fortunes have 
nothing to boast of, save the privilege of 





maintaining her in luxuries which the 
ladies of their own households cannot 
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command. Life is all a matter of simple’ 
arithmetie with her; and she casts up, as/ pect danger from a woman who has a 


{name and fair fame to lose? A woman 


a sum, how much can be got for no return, 
and what value unrealized hope bears’ in 
the human market. When she is in a 
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and soft vernal grass. Who would sus- 


with a family and a husband to guard her? 
Men come and go without fear or suspi- 


position where morals are movable andj|cion; but they go to their destruction. 


uncertain —a fille de marbre whose sole | 


Pygmalion is Plutus —then heaven help 
the doomed wretches who fall under 
her power! The worst of a bad kind, she 
is the destruction of many, and the sorrow 
of ail who come in contact with her. And 
when the besom of the Lord sweeps the 
earth clear of its most noxious creatures, 
the felis femina of the kind which feeds 
on men’s lives without ruth, and lies in 
wait for the unwary like a beast of prey 
in the jungle, will be one of those first 
swept out to perdition. Worse than her 
bad trade, she adds the horror of her own 
vileness to the iniquity of circumstance. 
She is greedy, not for need, but for selfish- 
ness; she ravens not for food but for 
cruelty. . 

If the felis femina is of circumstances 
that need no material help, she still has 
her pride and vanity to feed; and then 
she is at her worst, both for cruelty and 
selfishness. She has to gratify her ambi- 
tion of “conquest;” and whether she 
breaks a heart or ruins a career in her 
progress, it is all one to her. Step by 
step she lures men on to their madness; 
and parades her train of adorers, as if her 
shame was her glory. Her female friends 
know all their weakness, all their passion- 
ate despair; and her cold prudence, which 
she calls by a higher name. The feverish 
desire for triumphs pursues her, as the Fu- 
ries pursued Orestes; and like the tiger 
which has once tasted blood, this desire 
becomes daily more intense. No other 
amusement satisfies her than that which 
plays with men’s truest affections and 
drains their very heart’s blood for pastime. 
She wants them all to love her, to go mad 
for her; while she stgnds in their midst 
smiling at the tempests she evokes. Her 
soft touch, for which men would die, cases 
the hardest steel, and no pity stays her 
when she puts forth her hand. Men’s lives 
broken, their faith in humanity and all 
their future hope destroyed for her vanity 
—that she may tell this and that in her 
softest moments of confidence how sorry 
she was for them, and how foolish they 
were—these are the victories she has 
won, the triumphs she displays. 

In her dainty boudoir, mistress’ of: an 
irreproachable house, she sits like the 
spider in the centre of her jewelled web, 
or lurks like the tiger among rose-leaves 





There are men now about the world who 
had better have died than have ventured 
inside that house, where apparently noth- 
ing was to be found but a well-dressed 
lady of fascinating manners, and a shoal 
of charming people paying the homage 
usual to a pretty hostess. Little enough 
any outsider sees of the direful reality 
lying beneath that innocent-seeming ap- 
pearance; and only those who have been 
touched know the sharpness of the claws 
concealed within the soft caressing ‘velvet. 
But they know it fatally; though they and 
the felis femina agree to carry the secret 
between them in silence to the grave. To 
this day no one knows what influence it 
was that sent a bullet through his brain, 
and shadowed her face for a time with a 
strange fear. The world talked, and rea- 
sons were given as plentiful as the summer 
swallows in the sky, but they all went 
wide of the mark; and none knew better 
than the felis femina, who had parted 
with him overnight, how wide they went, 
or what the rue mark was. The Nemesis, 
however, which has to overtake us all, will 
reach her at last. She will not always es- 
cape the pit she has digged for others; 
and before the end comes, the felis famina 
will have to confess, at -least to herself, 
that sorrow follows in the wake of sin, and 
retribution has to pay the score of guilt, 
surely if slowly. ; 


From Saint Pauls. 
THE MISFORTUNES OF A GEOLOGIST. 


I wap the misfortune, several years ago, 
to acquire a little distinction in science at 
one of our universities. The thing was 
not much in itself, but my friends in the 
country, exaggerating its importance, 
blazoned my name abroad with an enthnu- 
siasm which would have been more gratify- 
ing if I had deserved it. 

When I came, then, just after my de- 
gree, to stay in my native village of Aud- 
ley, I found myself, thanks to this trumpet- 
ing of my friends and the general ignorance 
of the public, a sort of lion in a very small 
way. Everybody congratulated me: they 
did not quite know, as some of them frank- 
ly confessed, what it was that I had done, 
but they understood it was something 
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clever, and in the scientific line ; and when 
I protested against the notion, they 
thought me a very modest young man in- 
deed. Even after the first sensation had 
subsided, I was recognized as the scientific 
man of the neighbourl.ood -— its geologist, 
botanist, and chemist; and I had some- 
times the satisfaction of overhearing the 
remark, as I passed through the village, 
“ That’s him ’at hes sich a deal o’ larning.” 

But I soon discovered that my chaplet 
of roses was not without the usual thorns. 
If it was pleasant enough to show my cab- 
inet to a friend, and expatiate on the rarity 
of this or that specimen, it was rather an- 
noying every third day or so to be inter- 
rupted by the servant with, “Mr. John 
Smith of Jericho’s compliments, and he 
hears you have a good collection of fossils, 
and would take it as a favour if you would 
allow him to see them,” and to be bored 
with Mr. Smith’s remarks and admiration 
for three mortal hours in consequence. 
Then, if I was listened to by old ladies at 
tea-parties as an authority, I found myself 
an object of suspicion to the. farmers. 
After I got back to Audley, not a single 
stone fence thereabouts ever fell by nat- 
ural causes —by storm, frost, or decay. 
It was always “Mr. William; he’s been 
getting his cockle-shells again, and pood 
t’ wall down: he is a maister! But just 
let'me catch him at it, that’s aw,’’ when 
the calumniated Mr. William in question 

_ (“that’s me ’’) could have proved an alibi 
to the satisfaction of any jury in Britain. 
And the perils I encountered in my search 
for fossils! Othello’s adventures were 
nothing to mine. I have fallen down 
rocks at night, stuck fast in caves, been 
chased by bulls, and nearly drowned in 
rivers, while more than once, when a 
farmer’s labourer talked of taking the law 
into his own hands, and proceeded to exe- 
cute his threat, I have been forced to show 
him by a little wholesome chastisement 
that law, so taken, would only burn his 
fingers. 

However I did not complain of such toils 
and perils as these —they are inseparable 
from science; and as one must be mar- 
tyrized to some extent if one keeps a hob- 
by, I resigned myself to my fate with 
equanimity. But I think I had a right to 
grumble at the troubles I proceed to de- 
scribe. Judge for yourself, gentle reader. 

The usual entertainments in our simple 
country village were of the kind popularly 
known as “tea and turn out,” and I had 
been invited to one of these at the house 
of Miss D., a maiden lady of strict deport- 

ment. The guests were mainly the wives 
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and daughters of the small squires in the 
neighbourhood ; but there was a sprinkling 
of the squires themselves, who had at least 
this resemblance to Shakespeare that they 
“knew little Latin and less Greek.’’ For 
some: time all went on pleasantly; we 
sipped our bohea, talked over the parish 
news, exhausted our stock of riddles, test- 
ed our ingenuity at “ Proverbs,” and I had 
just got into a snug corner by Lizzie 
Sotheron, whose eyes — but that is noth- 
ing to the reader. 

n the midst of this agreeable employ- 
ment, our hostess suddenly rose, and, in a 
tone that seemed more impressive than 
such a commonplace thing required, said, 
“ Now, Mary; bringin the tray,” and then 
made for the table with the evident inten- 
tion of removing the books lying on it. 

While I hastened to assist her, I was 
somewhat surprised, for it was very early. 
Yet what could “the tray ” contain but the 
usual cake and wine, which were always 
considered by the lady-guests a polite hint 
that it was nearly “time to be putting on 
their bonnets” ? 

A great tray, however, now made its 
appearance, heaped up with minerals and 
fossils from every part of Britain, and 
jumbled together in glorious confusion. 
And my surprise was changed into horror 
when our hostess, with a short preparatory 
cough, began what was evidently a pre- 
meditated oration. 

“Mr. William,’ said she to me, “we 
thought —that is, 1 and my sister — that 
it would contribute very much to the 
amusement of our party, if you would give 
us a little account of the main facts of that 
most interesting science, geology, which 
you know so well. In fact, I told one or 
two of our friends this idea of mine, and 
they agreed with me that it would be one 
of the pleasantest possible ways of spend- 
ing an evening —so instructive, too. So 


-pray begin.” And all round there was an 


echo of “Pray do!” including a rather 
quizzical one from the young lady I have 
mentioned above. 

Now of all mortal men I verily believe I 
was then the shyest, and as I had always 
skirked even an after-dinner speech, I had 
scarcely ever been “on my legs” before. 
Yet here was I suddenly called upon with- 
out a moment’s preparation to give an ex- 
temporary lecture in a rather large com- 
pany ! 

“ Contribute to their amusement, indeed ! 
Little fear of my failing to do that, at any 
rate,” I said to myself. And of course I 
began to make excuses. But when I saw 
my hostess’ brow contract, and all persisted 
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(people always do know so much more 
abouk one than one knows oneself) that 
what they wanted would be “ quite easy — 
a mere trifle — to me,” I felt myself bound, 
in common politeness, at least to try. 

Blushing and stammering, then — with 
a dozen apologies for my want of fluency 
-— beginning exactly where I ought to bave 
ended —I blundered on through primary, 
secondary, and tertiary, paleotherian and 
megatherian, and, after reducing the strata 
to a worse chaos than they were ever in 
before, got through a part of my lecture 
amid that decorous silence which attends a 
failure. 

AsI paused for a moment, however, a 
whispered but very satirical “ Well done!” 
from the fair Lizzie at my elbow, did me 
infinite good. It piqued me, and I made 
up my mind to say just what came upper- 
most. Soon I was surprised how well I 
got on, and, by-and-by, I even ventured on 
a little revenge. 

Accordingly I gave my orthodox and un- 
sophistocated auditors an outline of the 
Development theory, with extensions of 
my own, telling them that we were sup- 
posed to be nothing more than promoted 
shell-fish, which in the course of ages had 
passed tarough the stages of fish, reptile, 
and mammalian, and become man. Nor 
was there any proof that this process of 
development was at an end. On the con- 
trary, it was not improbable that some of 
our race might ultimately attain, say, to 
three legs or three arms, and, being thus 
more powerful, might gradually extermi- 
nate the rest of mankind 

When the sensation caused by this an- 
nouncement had somewhat subsided, I told 
them that no one however need be alarmed 
at these threatened metamorphoses, for in 
all probability no Englishman would live 
to see them, such a change being predicted 
by some geologists in the direction of the 
Gulf Stream as would make England 
colder than Spitzbergen, and subsequently 
uninhabitable. 

“ Bless me! you don’t say so — well, I’m 
sure it's cold enough now,” ejaculated one 
dear old rural matron who sat listening 
with open mouth as she knitted away at a 
stocking. 

“ And as to this talk of resisting invasion 
from the Continent,” I continued; “it is 
all very well building iron-clads, and in- 
venting guns, and so on; but it won’t do. 
They have only to wait a few years, for it 
is well known that the German Ocean and 
the Channel are filling up with drift — the 
Channel is only twenty miles broad, and 
such changes are nothing in geology. So 
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in a very few years our enemies may be 
able to come over dry-shod. And even if 
we do escape that fate, some geologists 
believe there’s a cataclysmal convulsion com- 
ing” (this with immense emphasis, which 
made the old dame cry, “Bless me!” 
again),— “yes, one of those periodical 
crackings of the earth’s surface, when it 
splits up as easily as an egg-shell, and two 
or three ranges of mountains like the Alps 
are thrown up in a moment. Now, a3 
England has been so long exempt froin 
anything of the kind, it seems most likely 
the next convulsion will happen to our- 
selves, tearing our island in two like a 
rotten rag, and pitching one half on the 
top of the other; and where shall we be 
then, I should like to know?’ And I 
ended, with a certain vague uneasiness de- 
picted on the faces of my simple audience. 

“Well, geologists seem to have —yes, 
some rather strange notions,” remarked 
our hostess stiffly. “ But now, Mr. William, 
will you be kind enough to tell us what all 
these are? Mary, bring my spectacles and 
the pen and ink, and [’ll take down the 
names as you mention them. I want them 
exact, please.” 

Just think! There were ammonites, a 
score of kinds, from Whitby, trilobites 
from Ludlow, brachiopodes from the lime- 
stone, pectens from the tertiaries, and a 
hundred others‘ which I had never seen at 
all; besides minerals, about which I knew 
absolutely nothing. And she expected me 
to give her the names of all! 

I was aware that it was vain to plead 
ignorance: besides, the notion of carrying 
the joke a little further was now so pleas- 
ant to me that I assumed my new office 
with alacrity. 

“This, Miss D.,” I said, taking up a fos- 
sil at random, “this is the Scopulo-multi- 
heaptum can’t-make-it-out-um —a remarka- 
ble fossil from the Greensand — very singu- 
lar from being always found with its mouth 
closed, except the females, which, as you 
might expect, have their mouths always 
open.’’ The expected smile followed. 

“The Sco , what?” said Miss D. 

“The Scopulo-multi-heaptum can’t-make-i'- 
out-um: it’s rather a hard name, but noth- 
ing to some we have. Scientific men de- 
spise a Latin name that does not reach 
entirely across the page.” 

“It is really very stupid of me,’’ said 
Miss D.; “but I cannot quite catch the 
name. Would you be so kind as to write 
it for me?” 

“Certainly, —there. This,’’ I resumed, 
taking up a stray vertebra, “is the [cthyo- 
sauri funnibonium.” - 


” 
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“ Dear me,” said the fat old lady, “ what 
very queer names they have! Did they 
go by those names, now, when they were 
alive, I wonder ? ”” 

“Ah, that is a very difficult question,” 
said I,—“very difficult. Let me write 
the name for you, Miss D. Now, here isa 
specimen that I must indeed congratulate 
you on possessing. Look at the beautiful 
arch it forms, like a cat’s tail — indeed, it 
has its first name from that, whilst its 
second is taken from the discoverer’s — 
who, singularly enough, was also called 
Kitcat. id you know him, Miss D. — Dr. 
Kitcat of Birmingham? No! Oh, he is 
well known in the scientific world. The 
whole name of the shell is Catstailium Kit- 
cattii. There!” And as I finished writ- 
ing, the refreshments came in, and I found 
myself happily relieved from my labours 
for the present — not without an announce- 
ment on the part of Miss D. that I should 
be called upon before long to name the 
rest of her specimens. ‘ 

From that day to this, the summons has 
never reached me. On my return from a 
visit in the south some weeks afterwards, 
the first person I met was Miss D., and a 
glance at her face showed that the secret 
was out. She had been so proud of her 


unique and beautiful specimen of the 


Catstailium Kitcattii that she could not re- 
frain from sending for a naturalist who was 
staying in the neighbourhood, and show- 
ing it to him; and the heartless fellow at 
once exposed the joke. Of course, she 
was very angry; but when I expressed 
contrition, and explained that it was my 
utter ignorance of the names and her de- 
termination to admit no excuse which 
made me think of this piece of fun, she for- 
gave me,— saying, uowever, that she had 
lost all confidence in my scientific attain- 
ments, and I should name no more fossils 
for her. 

I did not escape so well from my next 
geological misadventure. An old aunt of 
inine lives at Audley, a prim old-fashioned 
lady, very straight-laced and narrow- 
minded, but pious in her way, and ex- 
tremely charitable. Her house is the 
prettiest in the village.’ Itis quite covered 
with roses climbing through the trellis- 
work, and has a verandah equally shrouded 
by jessamine and honeysuckle ; for she isa 
staunch partisan of the old English flowers, 
and admits no “new-fangled foreigners ” 
(as she calls them) inte her premises. Be- 
hind the house a huge garden and orchard 
—stocked, as we used to think when we 
were children, with every kind of fruit in 
England — stretched down the dell-side 
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through thickets of fern, wild flowers, and 
overhanging branches to a stream of the 
clearest water. Artists who travel that 
way often stop to take a sketch of the cot- 
tage; and sometimes, as I have been pass- 
ing with an acquaintance, he has nudged 
me and said, with an admiring look at the 
place, “ Ah, you lucky dog!” For it was 
well known that I was the old Jady’s fa- 
vourite nephew, and Sharpey, the lawyer, 
had hinted that her partiality was shown, 
better than it could possibly be otherwise, 
in acertain document carefully sealed up 
and deposited with him. 

Well, one day I called to see the old 
dame, and with a “Good morning, aunt,” 
sat down on one of the four o:d oak chairs 
with stiff backs and crimson cushions, 
which alone are placed for the use of vis- 
itors, the rest of the set being marshalled 
in line against the wall till the time of her 
annual state-party. “Good morning, aunt.” 

“Good morning to you,” she answered 
in a most stately and freezing tone. 

“I think we are going to have a thun- 
alae aunt; just look at the sky yon- 

er.”” 

“Tt may be very well for some peopleif 
there is no thunderstorm,” was the re- 
sponse, with a magnificent emphasis on the 
some. 

“ Ay, indeed,” I replied innocently. “I 
met old George Green just now, and he 
= me all his hay will be spoiled if rain 
alls.” 

“Just so; but I was not thinking of 
George Green,” she replied, and relapsed 
into silence. 

I thought she was ill —she was always 
railing and cross in damp weather. “Is 
ar* rheumatism gone, aunt? ’’ I asked. 

“ Yes.” 

“ And your cough?” 

“No.” 

Very monosyllabic indeed. I must try 
religion, I thought. “I went to hear Mr. 
H. on Sunday,” I said; “ what an excellent. 
sermon he gave us! Rather long, though, 
was it not?” 

“Thope you may be the better for it,” 
said she. 

“ Oh, thank you, I hope I may.” 

“One would have thought,” she con- 
tinued, without noticing my remark, “ that 
certain persons would hardly be barefaced 
enough, holding such views as they do, to 
go to church.” 

“ What do you mean, aunt?’ I asked, 
a suspicion flashing across me that her last 
observation was directed against myself. 

“ Ah, you know what I mean, sir! A 
man who does not believe his Bible is now- 























“ my cottage.” 


- sereamed, as the first flash of lightning — 
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a-days supposed to know everything. It 
was very different when I was young.” 

“But who told you, aunt, that [ don’t 
believe the Bible?” 

“No matter who told me; I had it on 
very excellent authority,” she replied. 
“You say, sir, I hear, that the world has 
existed longer than Adam, when the Bible 
tells us different.” 

“Why, I certainly do think the world 
older than Adam; but ——” 

“ Ay, I thought so, sir. There, I don’t 
want to hear any more of that stuff. So 
this is what comes of your college educa- 
tion, and your honours, and your prizes! 
Well, I never thought there would be an 
INFIDEL in our family. — Will you do me 
the favour, sir, to leave the house before 
the thunderstorm begins? I should not 
like the flames of Sodom and Gomorrah on 


“ But, aunt, consider ——” I began. 
“It is for you to consider, sir, the error 
of your ways. There, sir!” she half 


and a vivid one it was — darted down near 
us. “Do you see that? Will you go 
now ? — Sarah, Sarah, show this gentleman 
the door, and then run and close all the 
windows.” 

“ Aunt,” I cried from the bottom of the 
stairs —for I would not add to her fright 
by staying longer —“ but aunt, you'll lend 
me an umbrella, won’t you? On my 
honour, I’ll send you a new one in return 
—one I have never touched.” 


ons up the droves of oxen and flocks of 
sheep that have been converted into beef 
and mutton within the last twelve months, 
pictures them as being driven in one vast 
herd to the metropolis, and calculates the 
length of road which they would occupy. 
The square miles of corn which are needed 
to supply the animal consumption are also 
enumerated, and zo is the tonnage of the 
vehicles that convey vegetables to the 
London markets. The picture which is 
thus laid before us is a very startling one. 
and it scarcely appears possible that such 
prodigious supplies should be kept up 
throughout a succession of years. Still, 
if man consumes he also produces; and 
though a vast population is crowded into 
a small space which cannot directly pro- 
duce food, and therefore requires per- 
petual supplies from without its limits, 
these supplies are readily obtained by 
means of the very energies which create 
their need. 

Passing ‘from the city to the country, 
and from man to the lower animals, the 
food problem seems far more difficult of 
solution. Putting aside those animals 
which are domesticated and chiefly fed by 
man, the hosts of living creatures that in- 
habit this land are so enormous, and the 
amount of food which they require is con- 
sequently so great, that the mind almost 
gecoils from any attempt to grapple with 
the subject. Moreover, in feeding these 
creatures a difliculty exists which has no 
place with man. They consume, but they 


“Oh, you are a bad man for all your| do not produce; neither can they help one 
scorn,” she exclaimed. “Sarah, shut the | another, nor bring food from a fertile to a 


door instantly.” And I found myself in 


barren spot, nor live in time of scarcity 


the street, nor have I ever entered the}rupon stores laid up in time of plenty. As 


house since. 

But Sharpey, the lawyer, entered it 
within two or three days of my exit; and 
they say the sealed document he now has 
in his iron safe differs very widely and un- 
pleasantly from the other. So that the 
readers of St. Pauls will not wonder if 
sometimes, when I hear of the benefits 
conferred by Geology on the world, I in- 
quire with a groan what it has done for 
me. B. Yorke. 
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BY THE REV. J. G. WOOD, M.A., F.L.S., ETO. 

Every now and then some lover of 
statistics communicates to the public the 
amount of food which is consumed in 
London in the space of a year. He reck- 





far as procuring food goes, each is abso- 
lutely isolated and self-dependent, unaided 
and unaiding. 

Even in the summer time, the supply 
of food seems scarcely equal to the multi- 
tude of consumers, but in the winter the 
consumers appear to be so greatly in ex- 
cess of their food that the sustentation of 
their life appears little short of miracu- 
lous. Take this season of the year, for 
example, and look on the fields, the woods. 
and the waters. All are locked in icy 
chains, and yet there are myriads of liv- 
ing beings which must-be nourished in 
some way, while all access to food seems 
to be impossible. Let us see how this 
difficulty is surmounted. It is done in 
three ways. 

There are many creatures which could 
not live under such adverse circumstances, 
and accordingly they are gifted with the 
wonderful instinct of migration, and leave 
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the country before their food becomes 
scarce and the temperature is unsuited to 
their constitutions. It is remarkable that 
migration does not always set towards 
warmer latitudes. Although the greater 
number of our migratory birds seek 
warmer climes, there are several which 
can only exist in a cold country ; and when 
the suns of spring begin to warm the 
atmosphere, off go the birds in search of 
the ice and snow in which they delight. 
They pine in warm weather like an Esqui- 
maux when crossing the line, and, like him, 
only recover their health and spirit in pro- 

ortion to the fall of the thermometer. 
Whatever may be the cause of migration 
— be it heat, be it cold — it is evident that 
none but the feathered tribes can change 
their climate at will, and that the greater 
number of English animals are obliged to 
remain through the winter, and preserve 
their life as best they can. 

Here we are brought face to face with 
another difficulty. 

There are many British animals belong- 
ing to various classes which are totally or 
partially debarred from obtaining food 
during the winter, and yet are unable to 
leave this country, and to obtain a sub- 
sistence under a more genial latitude. 
There are the bats, for example, which 
feed on flies and winged insects, and which 
in consequence are utterly deprived of 
food during a severe winter, when scarcely 
a single gnat—the most fragile and yet 
hardiest of flies—dares to venture into 
the open air. Unless some special pro- 
vision were made for the bat, not one 
would be left alive after the first week or 
ten days of winter. The same may be 
said of the hedgehog, the very Nimrod of 
insect hunters, as everyone knows who bas 
seen its exploits among the cockroaches. 
Now and then the hedgehog takes to eat- 
ing chickens and ducklings, but when it 
can get a sufficient supply of insects for 
food contents itself with its proper diet. 

Insect-eaters belonging to other classes 
are also deprived of food. Frogs and 
toads, for example, which live almost en- 
tirely on insects, can procure no nourish- 
ment, and the common snake, which lives 
on frogs, is similarly circumstanced. As 
there is no foliage, the slugs and snails 
would starve did they depend for existence 
upon winter-food, and so would the blind- 
worm, which lives on slugs. As for the 
insects themselves, by far the greater 
number have died, having completed their 
ordinary tenure of life, and most of those 
which remain alive are either in the stages 
of egg or pupa. 
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If, therefore, these creatures were 
obliged to seek their food in the winter, as 
well as in the summer, they must all in- 
evitably perish of cold and hunger. One 
resource is still left. The object of food is 
to renew the tissues of the body, which are 
perpetuglly being wasted by the energies 
of life. If, therefore, the waste can be 
checked life may be preserved, though no 
food be taken, and this result is achieved 
by means of a more or less profound win- 
ter’s sleep, technically Reed hibernation. 
“Qui dort dine,” says the French proverb ; 
and these creatures not being able to dine 
are yet apt to sleep, and accept their slum- 
ber as a succedaneum for food. 

To many of our English animals, the 
winter is one long night, during which 
their rest is sometimes uninterrupted, and 
sometimes is broken by short periods of 
activity. The hedgehog, as far as I know, 
is one of those beings which do not leave 
their winter bed until the spring has set 
in, but coils itself up in its nest of dried 
leaves, and sleeps uninterruptedly through 
the cold monthe. Sometimes in the depth 
of winter a few bright sunshiny days bring 
out the gnats and various flies, and then, 
even before the sun has set, the bats come 
out for a while, make a meal while they can, 
and then return to their sleeping place in 
some old building, rock-cleft, or hollow tree. 
As to the frogs and toads, they are sure 
to remain in their hiding-place, for they 
cannot, like the bats, catch the flying in- 
sects, and none others are tempted into the 
open air during the winter. Of the vege- 
table-eating hibernators, the squirrel is a 
familiar example. We may, perhaps, ask 
ourselves why the squirrel should hiber- 
nate, and other rodent animals, such as the 
hare or rabbit, should remain active 
throughout the winter. The reason is sim- 
ple enough ; the squirrel, essentially a fruit 
eater, in the winter could not obtain a suf- 
ficient supply of food for the maintenance 
of its life. So during the autumn it is led 
by instinct to lay up a store of nuts and 
similar food, and whenever a warm day in 
winter arouses it from its sleep, it goes to 
its storehouse, makes a slight meal, and re- 
turns again to its warm winter nest and 
deep slumber. 

ere I cannot but note the curious re- 
semblance which exists between certain 
habits common to some animals, and some 
portion of mankind. Everyone who has 
watched the squirrel in its wild state 
knows perfectly well that it has two dis- 
tinct dwellings, one for the summer and 
the other for the winter. The summer 
“cage,” as it is calledin the New Forest 
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where squirrels abound, is slight, pervious 
to the air, and placed at the end of a lofty 
bough; while the winter cage is a large 
mass of dry leaves, moss, and grass, fixed 
at the junction of a large branch with the 
trunk of the tree, so that when the inhab- 
itant is within it cannot be disturbed even 
by a breath of air, though a violent gale 
may be blowing. 

Now there are several parts of the world 
where men build dwellings of a similar 
character, light and airy for summer, close 
and massive for winter. Such, for example, 
is the habitation of the Kamskatkan, the 
summer dwelling being a slight structure 
of branches supported on a sort of scaffold, 
while the winter house, or “jurt,” is deeply 
sunk in the ground, built of stones or large 
timber, and thickly and warmly thatched. 
The winter huts of the Tschutski, at the 
North East of Asia, are constructed after 
a similar fashion, the roofs looking like 
low hillocks surrounded with stones. The 
ancients as well as the moderns had similar 
huts, the “ Ganggraben ” or Passage Graves 
of Scandinavia, so familiar to all ethnolo- 
gists, being constructed in precisely the 
same principle as that employed in the 
Kamskatkan “jurt.” 

To return to our hibernating animals. 
The dormouse has many of the habits of 
the squirrel, and, like that animal, lays by 
a winter store of food. It wakes less fre- 
quently than the squirrel; but whenever 
it is roused from its sleep, it always goes 
to its storehouse, and takes a slight repast. 

There has been much controversy about 
the mole, and its method of passing the 
winter, some persons thinking that it is one 
of the hibernators, and others that it is ac- 
tive throughout the winter. I decidedly 
incline to the latter opinion, thinking that 
the mole can have no need for hibernation. 
In its subterranean abode the frost cannot 
touch it. All who have worked with the 
spade in winter know perfectly well that, 
however hard and stone-like the surface of 
the ground may be, the effect of the sever- 
est frost is very superficial, and that at a 
spades depth or so the earth is as soft and 
penetrable as in the middle of summer. 
Consequently the worms on which the 
mole lives almost exclusively are able to 
traverse the soil, and the mole is equally 
able to pursue them. Moreover, the mole 
is a creature sostrangely unable to endure 
even a short fast, that it would most prob- 
ably perish of hunger before it had time to 
pass into a state of hibernation. 

As to the frogs and toads, which I have 
already mentioned among hibernators, they 
contrive to insinuate themselves under- 
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ground in some strange way, and there 

the whole winter. Ishould think that, of all 
creatures, the frog would be the least fitted 
to endure either extreme cold or heat. 
Being destitute of any clothing of fur or 
feathers, and having a thin and highly 
porous skin, through which the moisture 
of the body rapidly exudes, the creature 
is necessarily sensitive to changes of tem- 
|perature. Ifa frog happen to be in an un- 
; Sheltered spot on a hot summer day it soon 
dies, the sunbeams drawing out through 
the skin the moisture on which its life de- 
pends, and rapidly drying up its dead body 
until it is like a piece of flat horn. So un- 
protected a creature would necessarily feel 
the cold as severely as the heat ; and I very 
much doubt whether in a really severe frost 
a frog would traverse a distance of many 
yards without being first numbed by the 
cold, and then frozen as stiff as it would 
be baked stiff in summer. 

Snails and slugs are also safely at rest, 
guarded from the immediate influence of 
the cold. The reader may possibly have 
noticed that after an exceptionally severe 
winter, slugs are always more numerous 
than snails when the spring has brought 
out the fresh foliage of the new year. The 
reason is simple enough: slugs, soft as 
their bodies may be, live for the most part 
underground, managing in some mysteri- 
ous manner to force themselves below the 
surface of the earth. This they do even 
in the summer time; so that possessors of 
gardens, when they see the leaves of their 
favourite plants gnawed into rags, mostly 
lay the blame on the wrong creature. 
For example, they eat off the tender tops 
of the early peas as soon as they appear 
above ground; and the sparrow generally 
gets the blame, and often suffers the pun- 
ishment due to a delinquency which it did 
not commit. They even eat tobacco, in 
spite of the pungency of the leaf. Per- 
haps they take it as a zest with their or- 
dinary meals, or eat it out of curiosity ; 
but I do sincerely hope that the slugs 
which this year ate nearly all my tobacco 
plants found themselves very ill after- 
wards. 

Snails are much more suspected of do- 
ing ill than are slugs, because the latter 
are completely hidden under the earth, 
while the former can only conceal them- 
selves in crevices. As far asI know, the 
snail does not retire underground, though 
there is no ——— reason why it should 
not doso. It is quite capable of burrow- 
ing, and always ya so when it lays its 
round, translucent eggs. However, un- 
less disturbed by men or birds, it is quite 
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safe in its retreat, and, like the slug, fasts 
and sleeps throughout the entire winter. 
Many insects are hibernators. Putting 
aside those which pass the winter in one 
of the preliminary forms of egg, larva, or 
inactive pupa, and therefore can scarcely 


“be ranked among insects, there are many 


which retire to some hiding-place at the 
end of autumn and do not make their ap- 
pearance again until -the spring. The 
great ground-beetles mostly seek a refuge 
below the surface of the earth, between 
the bark and the wood of trees, or under 
the moss. So do the rove-beetles, many 
of the sunshiners, and others, while many 
a lady-bird contrives to remain unharmed 
throughout the winter. Whether or not 
the cockchafers, rose-beetles, and stag- 
beetles hibernate I canrot say, but I have 
never succeeded in discovering either of 
these creatures alive in the depth of win- 
ter, while those which I have already men- 
tioned may be found in plenty by anyone 
who knows where to look for them. 
Perhaps the hibernating insects which 
are most frequently found are the wasps 
and hornets, which pass the time of their 
inaction to some purpose. None but the 
females survive the year. At the end of 
autumn they have found their mates, and 
immediately becoming widows, retire to 
some obscure spot, leaving not only their 
husbands, but their companions and nurse- 
lings, to perish from cold and want of 
food. They themselves have eaten enough 
to keep up their lives during the period 
of sleep; and at the beginning of the next 
spring they issue from their places of con- 
cealment, ready and anxious to found a 
new colony of their own. Thus, then, we 
see how provision is made for the subsist- 
ence of beings who cannot obtain food in 
the winter time and cannot leave the 
country. The winter to them is a blank, 
its frosts and storms are unknown, and the 
nourishment stored within them is suffi- 
cient for their subsistence during the 
months of sleep. 
Those insects which inhabit the water 
are much less affected by the cold than 
those of the land. Even inthe depth of 
winter, if the ice which covers the surface 
of a pond be broken, and the net passed 
rapidly through the water, some insects 
are sure to be found in it, all quite active 
and lively, though the insects of the land 
have disappeared for weeks. Water is a 
very bad conductor of heat. Most of us 
have scen, or at least read, of the well- 
known experiment of placing the hand at 
the bottom of a vessel of water, and mak- 
ing the surface water boil without affect- 
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ing the hand. Similarly, though a thick 
coating of ice be on the surface, the water 
below may be at a comparatively mild 
temperature. If any of my readers have 
ever bathed in winter time, they will re- 
member that the water itself was always 
warmer than the external air, especially 
if any wind were blowing, and that com- 
ing into the air required even more ‘cour- 
age than going into the water. 

Now let us turn to the creatures which 
pass the winter in an active state, and 
which, therefore, not only require food, 
but need even more than in the summer 
time, the warmth of their bodies being no 
more supplemented by external heat, and 
requiring a Jarger supply of fuel to main- 
tain the internal fire, for the warmth of a 
living creature, be it more or less, is, in- 
deed, a fire, burning slowly but as verita- 
bly as any fire that gives warmth to our 
chambers or energy to our steam-engines. 

Unless the snow lies very deep, the hare 
and rabbit can manage to find subsistence, 
the grass and other perennial herbage af- 
fording them a sufficient supply of food. 
But when the snow lies thickly on the 
ground, and the grass is hidden beneath it, 
both hares and rabbits are sorely tried, 
and are obliged to abandon their ordinary 
food. They then make their way through 
the snow towards the nearest copse, and 
with their chisel-like teeth cut away the 
bark of the trees. The youngest trees are 
the first victims; but if the snow should 
lie for any length of time, scarcely a tree 
will escape, and it is really wonderful to 
see the height which animals so small can 
reach by standing on their hind legs. Of 
course, the hare fares better than the rab- 
bit, for it is a larger animal, has longer 
hind legs, can reach higher when standing 
on them, and so when the rabbit has 
stripped the tree of bark as high as it can 
reach, the hare is still able to gnaw away 
the bark which was too high for the rabbit. 

The tracks which these animals make in 
the snow are very peculiar, and are so 
conspicuous that they enable poachers to 
work great havoc among the hares by 
tracking them to their forms. It is aston- 
ishing how different are the tracks of an 
animal which has passed through rather 
deep snow to those of the same animal 
when it has merely traversed a soft soil. 
They are always much larger than the size 
of the creature seems to warrant, the size 
being caused by the fact that snow adheres 
to the limbs, is drawn at every step out of 
the hole made by the foot, and is then 
shaken off before the animal makes an- 
other step. Few persons would recognize 
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the snow-track of a cat. If obliged to 
traverse the snow, pussy gathers her fore- 
feet together, and proceeds with a series 
of _— jumps, each jump clearing about 
a yard. 

The tracks thus made are wonderfully 
like those of a man, and I have no doubt 
are often mistaken for them. Some years 
ago there was a wonderful disturbance in 
a country village. It was winter, the 
anow was deep, and at daybreak were seen 
the footprints as of a giant, striding over 
the smooth, white surface. The country 
people, who are always afraid of anything 
which they do not understand, were horri- 
bly frightened at these tracks, and the 
rumour got about that they were made by 
some diabolical being prowling about in 
the night after its prey. Night after night 
fresh tracks appeared, and at last the ter- 
ror of the people was raised to its utmost 
pitch by the fact that one night the mys- 
terious being had not only walked over 
level ground, but had passed, with its giant 
strides, up one side of a house-roof, down 
the other, and so to the snow on the other 
side. Atlast the mystery was solved; the 
tracks were that of a racoon which had 
escaped from captivity, and, after the man- 
ner of its kind, was enjoying itself by noc- 
surnal promenades in the snow. 

As this is a wintry article, and we are 
on the subject of snow, I may briefly men- 
tion an effective mode of making a path 
through snow with very little trouble and 
in very little time. Take a couple of 
planks, of some seven or eight feet in 
length, set them on edge, and place them 
at an acute angle with each other, like the 
letter V. Nail a few pieces of wood across 
so as to keep them in position, and there 
is the “snow-plough.” If a couple of 
handles be fastened to it, a man can easily 
push it along the ground, and, as it passes 
along, it throws off the snow on either 
side, and makes aclear path without re- 
quiring the aid of hoes and brooms. 

For many of the birds there is sufficient 
winter food in the various berries, espe- 
cially those of the ivy and mountain ash. 
Lut there are some birds that need animal 
food of some kind during the winter, 
though they care little about it in summer. 
Chief among them is the song-thrush, a 
bird whose song seems more redolent of 
happiness than that of any other bird ex- 
cept the skylark. Deprived of its ordinary 
food, the thrush betakes itself to the task 
of snail-hunting, and a most keen hunter 
it is. If the winter be very severe, and 
the thrush in consequence very hungry, 
tue snail must indeed be cleverly concealed 
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that will escape the eye of the thrush, 
which can peep into crannies that the eye 
of mancould not penetrate. And, as snails 
mostly congregate together in their winter 
homes, the bird is sure of a good meal 
when once he comes upon a hibernating 
snail. 

The value of the thrush in snail-hunting 
can scarcely be appreciated, unless we 
know the ingenious way in which these 
molluscs conceal themselves. Though the 
snail cannot, like the slug, burrow under 
ground, it nevertheless makes use of the 
earth in constructing its winter’s habita- 
tion. It seeks some sheltered spot, es- 
pecially favouring such places where there 
is long moss, or where dead leaves have 
fallen and congregated. Having settled 
itself, the snail protrudes its body from 
the sheil, pours out of the foot a large 
quantity of slime, to which the loose earth, 
leaves, &c., adhere. The slime rapidly 
hardens, and in a few minutes forms a tol- 
erably firm layer, which is thrown on one 
side and forms part of the wall of the in- 
tended habitation. Layer after layer is 
thus made, and in a short time the. snail is 
enclosed in a habitation which is strong, 
warm, and so exactly resembles the sur- 
rounding objects that scarcely any eye ex- 
cept that of a hungry thrush could detect 
it. 

Then come the titmice, which are inor- 
dinate consumers of animal food. In win- 
ter-time they sometimes seem to lose all 
sense of fear in their craving after such 
nourishment. ‘Ihey have been known to 
take pieces of suet from butchers’ shops, 
to steal meat from the dogs’ plate, to nibble 
at the candle in a stable lantern, and even 
to eat the cocoanut oil used for lubricating 
the wheels of railway carriages, apparently 
disregarding the fact that the oil is vege- 
table and not animal. Urged by this 
longing after animal food, the titmice 
search the trees with the greatest minute- 
ness, prying into the smallest crevice in 
the bark, and eating not only the insects 
that have hidden themselves there, but 
even their eggs. It is specially serviceable 
in devouring the eggs of the well-known 
Vapourer moth, which often exists in such 
numbers that it inflicts great damage on 
trees, and, unless subjected to such checks 
as are given by the titmice and one or two 
other birds with similar habits, would 
often destroy thein entirely. So is the 
hunger of the bird made useful in preserv- 
ing the food of man. 

These, then, are the three ways in which 
provision is made for winter fare. Those 
creatures which are unable to endure our 
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winter, but are able to fly, take to wing 
and migrate to other lands, leaving more 
food for the permanent denizens of the 
country. Those which cannot migrate and 
cannot find food in winter pass that time 
in sleep, so that they are also taken out of 
the category of food consumers. Lastly, 
those which are hardy enough to bear the 
winter of England, but are deprived of 
their ordinary food, obtain their subsistence 
by change of diet, and by so doing confer 
benefits on man, which, if they were better 
understood, would be better appreciated, 
and, we will hope, better recompensed. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
SIR TRAY: AN ARTHURIAN IDYL. 


Tas widowed Dame of Hubbard’s ancient line 
Turned to her cupboard, cornered anglewise 
Betwixt this wail and that, in quest of aught 
To satisfy the craving of Sir Tray, 
Prick-eared companion of her solitude, 
Red-spotted, dirty-white, and bare of rib, 
Who followed at her high and pattering heels, 
Prayer in his eye, prayer in his slinking gait, 
Prayer in his pendulous pulsating tail. 

Wide on its creaking jaws revolved the door, 
The cupboard yawned, deep-throated, thinly set 
For teeth, with bottles, ancient canisters, 

And plates of various pattern, blue or white; 
Deep in the void she thrust her hookéd nose 
Peering near-sighted for the wished-for bone, 
Whiles her short robe of samite, tilted high, 
The thrifty darnings of her hose revealed ; — 
The pointed feature travelled o’er the delf 
Greasing its tip, but bone or bread found none. 
Wherefore Sir Tray abode still dinnerless, 
Licking his paws beneath the spinning-wheel, 
And meditating much on savoury meats. 


Meanwhile the Dame in high-backed chair re- 


po 
Revolving many memories, for she gazed 
Down from her lattice on the self-same path 
Whereby Sir Lancelot ’mid the reapers rode 
When Arthur held his court in Camelot, 
And she was called the Lady of Shalott; 
And, later, where Sir Hubburd, meekest knight 
Of all the Table Round, was wont to pass, 
And to her casement glint the glance of love. 
(For all the tale of how she floated dead 
Between the city walls, and how the Court 
Gazed on her corpse, was of illusion framed, 
And shadows raised by Merlin’s magic art, 
Ere Vivien shut him up within the oak.) 
There stood the wheel whereat she spun her 
thread; 
But of the magic mirror nought remained 
Save one small fragment on the mantelpiece, 
Reflecting her changed features night and morn. 


But now the inward yearnings of Sir Tray 
Grew pressing, and in hollow rumblings spake, 
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As in tempestuous nights the Northern seas 

Within their caverned cliffs reverberate. 

This touched her: ‘*I have marked of yore,”’ 
she said, 

** When on my palfrey I have paced along 

The streets of Camelot, while many a knight 

Ranged at my rein and thronged upon my steps, 

Wending in pride towards the tournament, 

A wight who many kinds of bread purveyed — 

Muffins, and crumpets, matutinal rolls, 

And buns which, buttered, soothe at evensong; 

To him Ill hie me ere my purpose cool, 

And swift returning, bear a loaf with me, 

And (for my teeth be tender grown, and like 

Celestial visits, few and far between) 

The crust shall be for Tray, the crumb for me.’’ 
This spake she; from their peg reached straight- 
way down ; . 

Her cloak of sanguine hue, and pointed hat 

From the flat brim upreared like pyramid 

On sands Egyptian where the Pharaohs sleep, 

Her ebon-handled staff (sole palfrey now) 

Grasped firmly, and so issued swiftly forth; 

Yet ere she closed the latch her cat Elaine, 

The lily kitten reared at Astolat, 

Slipt — and mewing passed to greet Sir 
ay. 


Returning ere the shadows eastward fell, 
She placed a porringer upon the board, 
And —_, the crackling crusts with liberal 
and, 

Nor noted how Elaine did seem to wail, 

Rubbing against her hose, and mourning round 

Sir Tray, who lay all prone upon the hearth. 

Then on the bread she poured the mellow. milk — 

**Sleep’st thou?’’ she said, and touched him 
with her staff; 

‘* What, ho! thy dinner waits thee!’? But Sir 
Tray 

Stirred not nor breathed: thereat, alarmed, she 
seized 

And drew the hinder leg: the carcase moved 

All over wooden like a piece of wood — 

** Dead? ’’ said the Dame, while louder wailed 
Elaine; 

‘*T see,’ she said, ‘* thy fasts were all too long, 

Thy commons all too short, which shortened thus 

Thy days, tho’ thou mightst still have cheered 
mine age 

Had I but timelier to the city wonned. 

Thither I must again, and that right soon, 

For now ’tis meet we lap thee in a shroud, 

And lay thee in the vault by Astolat, 

Where faithful Tray shall by Sir Hubbard lie.’’ 


Up a by-lane the Undertaker dwelt; 
There day by day he plied his merry trade, 
And all his undertakings undertook: 
Erst knight of Arthur’s Court, Sir Waldgwave 

hight, 

A auume carle who hid his jests in gloom, 
And schooled his lid to counterfeit a tear. 
With cheerful hammer he a coffin tapt, 
While hollow, hollow, hollow, rang the wood, 
And, as he sawed and hammered, thus he sang: 
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Wood, hammer, nails, ye build a house for 
him, 

Nails, hammer, wood, ye build a house for me, 

Paying the rent, the taxes, und the rates. 


I plant a human acorn in the ground, 
And therefrom straightway springs a goodly 


tree, 
Budding for me in bread and beer and beef. 


0 Life, dost thou bring Death or Death bring 
thee? 

Which of the twain is bringer, which the 
brought? 

Since men must die that other men may live. 


O Death, for me thou plump’st thine hollow 
cheeks, 

Mak’st of thine antic grin a pleasant smile, 

And prank’st full gaily in thy winding-sheet. 


This ditty sang he to a doleful tune 

To outer ears that sounded like a dirge, 

Or wind that wails across the fields of death. 

*Ware of a visitor, he ceased his strain, 

But still did ply his saw industrious. 

With withered hand on ear, Dame Hubbard 
stood ; 

** Vex not mine ears,’’ she grated, ‘‘ with thine 
old 

And creaking saw!’’ ‘I deemed,’’ he said, 
and sighed, 

**QOld saws might please thee, as they should 
the wise.’” 

** Know,” said the Dame, *‘ Sir Tray that with 
me dwelt 

Lies on ‘my lonely hearthstone stark and stiff; ° 

Wagless the tail that waved to welcome me.”? — 

Here Waldgrave interposed sepulchral tones, 

** Oft have [ noted, when the jest went round, 

Sad ’twas to see the wag forget his tale— 

Sadder to see the tail forget its wag.” 

‘* Wherefore,’’ resumed she, ‘‘ take of fitting 
stuff, 

And make therewith a narrow house for him.”’ 

Quoth he, ** From yonder deal I’ll plane the 


bark, 
So ’twill of Tray be emblematical; 
For thou, ’tis plain, must lose a deal of bark, 
Since he nor bark nor bite shall practise more.”’ 
** And take thou, too,’ she said, “‘ a coffin-plate, 
And be his birth and years inscribed thereon 
With letters twain ‘ S. T.’ to mark Sir Tray, 
So shall the tomb be known in after-time.’’ 
** This too,’’ quoth Waldgrave, ** shull be deftly 


done; 
Oft hath the plate been freighted with his bones, 
But now his bones must lie beneath the plate.’’ 
** Jest’st thou?’’ Dame Hubbard said, and 
clutched her crutch, 
For ill she brooked light parlance of the dead; 
But when she saw Sir Waldgrave, how his face 
Was all drawn downward, till the curving 
mouth 
Seemed a horseshoe, while o’er the furrowed 
cheek 
A wandering tear stole on, like rivulet 
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In dry ravine down mother Ida’s side, 

She —_ her purpose, smote not, lowered the 
staff; — 

So parted, faring homeward with her grief. 


Nearing her bower, it seemed a sepulchre 
Sacred to memory, and almost she thought 
A dolorous cry arose, as if Elaine 
Did sound a caterwauling requiem. 

With hesitating hand she raised the latch, 
And on the threshold with reluctant foot 
Lingered, as loath to face the scene of woe, 
When lo! the body lay not on the hearth, 
For there Elaine her flying tail pursued, — _ 
In the Dame’s chair Sir Tray alive did sit, 

A world of merry meaning in his eye, 

And all his face agrin from ear to ear. 


Like one who late hath lost his dearest friend, 
And in his sleep doth see that friend again, 
And marvels scarce to see him, putting forth 
A clasping hand, and feels him warm with life, 
And so takes up his friendship’s broken thread — 
Thus stood the Dame, thus ran she, pattering 

"er 
The sanded tiles, and clasped she thus Sir Tray, 
Unheeding of the grief his jest had wrought 
For joy he was not numbered with the dead. 


Anon the Dame, her primal transports o’er, 
Bethought her of the wisdom of Sir Tray, 
And his fine wit, and then it shameful seemed 
That he bareheaded ’neath the sky should go 
While empty skulls of fools went thatched and 
fe . 


rooted ; 
** A hat,’? she cried, ** would better fit those 
brows 
Than many a courtier’s that I’ve wotted of; 
And thou shalt have one, an’ my tender toes 
On which the corns do shoot, and these my knees 
Wherethro’ rheumatic twinges swiftly dart, 
Will bear me to the city yet again, 
And thou shalt wear the hat as Arthur wore 
The Dragon of the great Pendragonship.”’ 
Whereat Sir Tray did seem to smile, and smote 
Upon the chair-back with approving tail. 


Then up she rose, and to the Hatter’s went, — 
** Hat me,’’ quoth she, ** your very newest hat; ”* 
And so they hatted her, and she returned 
Home through the darksome wold, and raised 

the latch, 

And marked, full lighted by the ingle-glow, 
Sir Tray, with spoon in hand, and cat on knee, 
Spattering the mess about the chaps of Puss. 





From The Dublin University Magazine. 
INSTINCT DEMORALIZED, 


THAT mysterious provision in the life of 
animals which is called instinct, has always 
challenged the wonder of man, and piqued 
his curiosity as to its nature and opera- 
tion. The carpenter-bee —as an _in- 
stance hardly more striking than number- 
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less others—never beholds her own 
young ; but, after having laid her eggs, 
she deposits a store of food such as they 
will require, of a peculiar kind which she 
has never tasted since the larva-period in 
her own life, and dies. In the construc- 
tion of the cell, too, there is marvellous 
forethought shown. It is bored with Her- 
culean labour into wood, and the eggs are 
deposited, one after the other, in closely- 
sealed apartments, each with a ration of 
food. Her wisdom is not balked, even by 
the necessity that the first-laid eggs, at 
the bottom of the long tube, must hatch 
out their larve before the others; for she 
provides a back-door for their exit at that 
end. The common theory is, that instinct 
— apparently so wise and far-seeing — is 
a blind, mechanical impulse, implanted at 
the creation of the animal races for the 
preservation of life; and, viewing them in 
the wild state, the answer seems adequate. 

But here at my side is a little quadru- 

d who sets the question afloat again. 
it is a young fox-hound of pedigree as 
aristocratic as that 


Which stamps the caste of Vere de Vere. 


His utter inability, with all his fleetness 
and intelligence, to supply himself with an 
honest meal, attests this, as well as_his 
peculiar form, which shows his long de- 
scent under domestication as clearly as the 
infantile feet of a Chinese lady prove her 
rank. His ancestors for countless gener- 
ations have been bred to the pursuit of a 
single species of game for the sport of 
their owners. But he had never associ- 
ated with others of his kind, nor had he 
ever set nose upon a fox-trail, until the 
past season, when he was taken out for the 
chivalric rites of initiation, one day, toa 
spot where a fox had been known to re- 
cently pass. 

In crossing the fields, the puppy seems 
stirred by some new sensations. His 
pointed nose is kept continually upon the 
ground, following a zigzag course of in- 
volved windings past computation. There 
are strange scents — trails of squirrel and 
field-mouse never found near the farm- 
house, and of shy birds whose wing never 
circles about the chimney and roof-tree. 
But suddenly, without visible cause, the 
little fellow becomes frantic over some 
wonderful discovery he has made among 
the dry leaves. He howls and springs 
about as if suddenly smitten with hydro- 

hobia; and forthwith shoots off upon the 
ox-trail, to the music of his now first at- 
tempts at baying, which makes the woods 
ring with echoes!. At the magic of that 
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scent a throng of memories was awakened 
which stirred him toa strange enthusiasm ; 
and the young hound had found “the 
thing that he was born to do!” We are 
almost tempted to believe that he has, 
literally, a memory of the long pursuits of 
his ancestors — of habits which, in some 
marvellous way, have accumulated from 
generation to generation! The scion ofa 
noble house, like Kubla Kahn, he 


heard from far 
Ancestral voices prophesying war — 


war upon the fox-race, the only species 
which his hereditary propensities prompt 
him to pursue. 

The boy-hunter, who had been hoarding 
his pence so long in order to become the 
owner of this hound of aristocratic line- 
age, was overjoyed at the proof of pure 
blood ; but for myself—a frequenter of 
many streams and woods, unarmed with 
destructive accoutrements, who would 
fain “name all the birds without a gun” 
—I watched the interesting trial with 
quite other motives. The hunter's pas- 
sion must be early outlived if one would 
follow the chase worthy of wood and field. 
Wishing the fox, therefore, the safety his 
wise forethought always deserves, there 
appeared matter for much curious reflec- 
tion in the behaviour of the young hound. 

Here was the manifestation of some- 
thing not to be distinguished from instinct, 
but directed to a purpose utterly alien 
from any use. When the fox is caught, 
the hound will starve rather than eat a 
morsel of his flesh. The propensity is in 
his very nature; but we are forced to ac- 
knowledge that it could not have been an 
original planting of the Creator in the 
species. It is rather a transplanting, or 
grafting of his ingenious owner, who — by 
long patience with a wild crab-apple stock, 
as it were, by culture and pruning of every 
shoot except in a particular direction — 
succeeds, at last, in making an idiosyn- 
crasy a, permanent trait. But it is only 
through very many generations that much 
is accomplished. Culture is a weak force 
compared with Selection—that watch- 
word of Darwin. 

Out of an acre of puppies the trader 
chooses one, which has just the faintest 
predilection for putting his nose to the 
ground upon some trail, and drowns the 
remainder. Of that one’s progeny there 
is, perhaps, one found with the slightest 
shade deeper impression of the trait he is 
striving for. This selection is kept up for 
a great many generations; and through its 
means the breeder accomplishes wonders. 
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The most curious perversions of instinct 
have, undoubtedly, been wrought in the 
dog. In no other species of domestic ani- 
mal are the breeds characterized, mental- 
ly, by such wonderful “traits of genius.” 
The experiment of selection has probably 
never been fully tried in the human race ; 
but if such persons, for instance, should 
marry, as were adept chess-players for 
many generations, until the latest heir of 
the house, while an infant in the cradle, 
should be transported with delight at the 
sight of a chess-board, and should begin 
to move the pieces in the “ King’s Gam- 
bit,” or some other established opening, 
would it seem much more strange than to 
discover a pointer, a few months of age, 
who had never received a lesson in his 
family profession, sitting motionless for a 
half-hour with his nose elevated toward 
a bird in a tree at an angle of forty-five 
degrees, like an astronomer looking for 4 
new asteroid? But the prejudices of so- 
ciety do countenance the summary dismis- 
sal of the ninety-nine mediocrities among 
us in order to perpetuate the brilliant 
qualities of the hundredth; and so genius 
travels in no fixed orbit in our ekies, but 
blazes forth like a meteor and disappears. 

The tendency to revert to the original 
character is wonderfully tenacious, and a 
stubborn obstacle to the domestication of 
an animal. A breed-thought purified 
through countless generations will sud- 
denly bloom forth in a character as wild 
as the day it was “snatched from the she- 
wolf’s teat!” The children of Israel, in 
the wilderness, showed no stronger _ten- 
dency to backslide.into idolatry. There 
are sometimes very strange upheavals of 
primitive character, and even the long- 
erased exterior marks reappear; like the 
stripes upon a thorough-bred horse —a 
hieroglyphic statement of its pedigree 
more ancient than any its owner had re- 
cord of. I have seen a litter of pigs striped 
lengthwise of the back in regular dark 
lines — a prodigy that would have been a 
treasure to the old anti-prohibitionists of 
Massachusetts. Such regular marks in 
the coat of an animal, corresponding with 
the symmetry of its form, are seldom re- 
tained in domestication; and, ever since 
the day that Jacob set up peeled rods be- 
fore the herds of his avaricious but not so 
wily father-in-law, our cattle have been 
marked much like a map of the Indian 
Archipelago. Some animals vary in col- 
our at different periods of life. There is 
never a white colt, nor a black calf. The 
whitest horse was black at its birth; and 
the jet black cow was unmixed red. The 
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albino tendency is not uncommon in the 
wild state, but is often made permanent 
in domestication. 

It is -= easy to tame a wild animal; 
but to domesticate the species so that at 
last, the progeny shall be born tame is, in- 
deed, an accomplishment. All our labour 
in culture and training is like cutting off 
witch-grass and Canada thistles; there is 
a perennial root, deep down which chuck- 
les in its snaky bed at the pains of the 
farmer. An individual of the wildest 
species may be taken, when young, and 
made exceedingly tame. Its instinctive 
antipathy to man is quickly overcome. 
No puppy will be tamer, or fawn more 
lovingly upon his master, than a young 
fox thus treated; but woe to the neigh- 
bouring poultry when he is a few months 
old! He is amazingly treacherous; but 
his viciousness is not owing to depravity 
or original sin. It is simply the integrity 
of his wild nature —the virtue of his race 
in its proper field. If unconfined, he early 
takes off to his native haunts, and the la- 
bour bestowed upon his education has 
only the effect to make him the bolder and 
more adroit thief. He will rummage barns 
and hen-roosts which his kindred will not 
venture to approach. 

In the eye of Nature, the beasts of the 
forests have only been brought within our 
influence to he demoralized. Evil commu- 
nications corrupt good manners. Their 
primal virtues vanish like the gossamer- 
work of frost in the sun ; and their strong 
defensive instincts fail them, like the help- 
lessness which fell upon the chivalric 
limbs of King Arthur when he stepped 
upon the enchanted ground that encircled 
the magician’s castle. 

Is instinct, then, mutable, and simply 
the record of experience —a slow accumu- 
lation which has marked the progress of 
the whole animal creation through count- 
less shifting forms? or is it an original 
principle in the species? But the answer 
to this on the former alternative would 
lead, forthwith, into the hazardous field 
which lieth between Agassiz and Darwin; 
and it would be a fool-hardy tilt for any 
knight of ordinary prowess; for would he 
not be at the mercy of scores of gallant 
champions for the dignity of the race? 
After being ignominiously unhorsed in the 
joust, undoubtedly the thrust that would 
pierce doubtlet and mail—the iron that 
would enter his soul—would be some- 
what like this: —“ You believe, then, that 
your great-grandfather was an orang- 
outang, and that your great-great-&c.- 
grandfather was a certain Tadpole, whose 
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wife’s name was Polly Wog!” This, of 
course, would be a mortal thrust; and to 
continue the defence would show as much 
ignorance of the etiquette of warfare as 
was manifested by that detachment of 
infantry who didn’t know when they were 
whipped, but kept on fighting and gained 
the day after their defeat had been once 
accomplished. It would be in vain to sug- 
gest that the dignity of man is no way 
involved in the question; and that, if 
there be any degradation implied in the 
relative position of men and animals, it 
would not consist in any blood relation- 
ship (if such could be proved), but entire- 
ly in resemblance and identity of struc- 
ture; that it is not a belief in a common 
ancestry, but the horrible human likeness 
in the form and the features of the gorilla, 
which has its terror to our soul. 

It was a sublime -moment in the life of 
that pre-Adamite man, and an epoch in 
the history of his race, when the idea first 
entered his breast that he might establish 
companionship with some of those crea- 
tures of whom he had been, hitherto, only 
the ruthless destroyer. Man was a frail 
being, whose tender body had slight pro- 
tection against the inclemencies of the 
weather, or the assaults.of e::emies, amidst 
those gigantic quadrupeds, and those moun- 
tains of reptile flesh with stomachs of 
maelstrom voracity, whose fossil remains 
excite our amazement. The very main- 
tenance of his existence upon the planet 
compelled him to be the most ruthless of 
all its inhabitants. 

The first attempt to subdue some wild 
animal was probably in furtherance of his 
greatest need, that of defence against wild 
beasts. But may we not suppose that 
there were, even then, vague cravings in 
his heart for something which his savage 
life had not yielded —for some relations 
of trust and sympathy between him and 
other creatures of flesh and blood? The 
next acquisition might have been of some 
animal furnishing food, as the incipient 
symptoms made their appearance in our 
race of that love of repose which has 
since made such universal progress. The 
chase became occasionally wearisome ; and 
the supply was intermittent. But it was 
no ignoble sloth which inspired the long 
and laborious contest with those tenacious 
instincts which held us with the gripe of 
iron clasps. Without some respite from 
the ceaseless battle for his necessities, there 
was no chance for the dreams, which then 
dimly haunted the brain of man, to open 
into the flowers of art and science. 

I have loved sometimes to picture, in 
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imagination, a scene of that first undertak- 
ing, so difficult without the aid of those 
modern inventions. With some rude en- 
closure, or hampering thong upon the 
strong, desperate beast, he is trying the 
novel experiment so momentous in the 
fate of our race. Close at hand is the 
black door of a cavern — the only shelter 
of his family. Around him spreads the 
dread, boundless forest — dark and stern, 
but fascinating to that sinewy form from 
its rude freedom and alluring mystery, and 
peopled to his eye with strange beings 
who ride upon the winds and appear in the 
lightning and tempest. His dusky mate is 
watching eagerly, or assisting the strange 
experiment of this early reformer amidst 
the dull conservatism of his tribe; and 
around him are “his young barbarians all 
at play ” — rehearsing, perchance, in sport, 
the hunts and encounters they are so soon 
to play in earnest in that hostile region— 
a naked brood scarcely less wild than the 
catamount’s whelps in another cavern not 
far off, or the cubs of the bear who is their 
next-door neighbour in a hollow tree. 

It is a very significant fact regarding the 
early period of the domestication of the 
dog, that his name—with a few others 
pertaining specially to the home-life of 
man, such as, house, father, mother, son, 
daughter, tears, heart, &c.—is identical 
among all the great family of Indo-Euro- 
pean languages. Naturalists can fix upon 
no existing wild species in which he can 
be placed. They are at variance, even, 
between the wolf, the fox, and the jackal. 
The revelations of the bone-caves have 
not proved whether any of those animals, 
whose remains are found with those of 
man, had been domesticated by him; but, 
perhaps, there were the beginnings of 
some such relation even in that early day ; 
and the domestic races we have now may 
be the lineal descendants of some of those 
species long thought extinct. 

An insatiate, carnivorous quadruped — 
fierce, cunning, treacherous, agile, and 
with senses preternaturally keen — must 
have been that wild beast which man pro- 
posed to make his defender and compan- 
ion; and reason only could have foreseen 
how these traits would enhance, instead of 
diminish, his value under training. Sothe 
dog became the most variously useful of 
all domestic animals; and wherever upon 
the globe is the footprint of man, close be- 
side is that of the faithful servant. I was 
amusingly reminded of this one day, when, 
in tearing down an old building, a brick 
was discovered with the perfect print of a 
dog’s foot, to the most delicate lines. It 
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seems as if there were no avocation of man 
going on anywhere but there is a dog close 
at his heels, ready to ‘“‘ make his mark ” if 
the material undergoing manufacture be 
plastic. 

So intimate has been the history of this 
wonderful animal with every industry and 
amusement of man, that he occupies a 
prominent position in the literature of 
every age and people. The proverbs in 
which he serves to point the moral would 
make a long list; and he has become the 
common type of every habit and disposi- 
tion, all the way from faithfulness and 
magnanimity down to utter meanness and 
worthlessness. The extraordinary fact can 
only be accounted for supposing him to 
_ have implicitly acquired, by the force of 
example, every good and bad trait of his 
masters, until the part he is made to play 
in “Zsop’s Fables” and “Old Mother 
Hubbard” is but a slight stretch of proba- 
bility. “It’s a good sign of a dog when 
his face grows like his master’s,” says the 
Ettrick Shepherd. “It’s a proof he’s aye 
glow’ring up in his master’s e’en to dis- 
cover what he’s thinking on. Hector got 
so like me, afore he dee’d, that Iremember, 
when I was owre lazy to gang to the kirk, 
I used to send him to take my place in the 
pew; and the minister never kent the 
difference. Indeed, he once asked me 
what I thocht of the sermon, for he saw 
me wonderfu’ attentive amang a rather 
sleepy congregation. Hector and me gied 
ane anither sic alook! We was like to 
- and the dog, after laughing in his 
sleeve for mair than a hundred yards, 
couldn’t stand’t nae longer, but was 
obliged to loop awa owre a hedge into a 
potato-field, pretending to scent part- 
ridges.” 

The dog is, indeed, an imitative creature 
in a still deeper sense than the catching of 
outward peculiarities, as the ape does. It 
is claimed, even, that his brain is remarka- 
bly active; which is shown in the vivid- 
ness of his dreams, and in his nervous 
sensitiveness to discordant sounds. We 
never cease to wonder at fresh manifesta- 
tions of his intelligence; and a record of 
the authentic anecdotes of this kind would 
fill a library. 

His besetting sin is sheep-killing; and 
the disposition is heteditary. Vice marks 
certain families as distinctly as in our own 
race. A neighbour of mine had obtained 
what had every appearance of being a 
pappy of superior qualities. -After having 


im a short time, what .was his surprise | sap 


one morning, to see the little fellow bring 
home a large lamb in his mouth, which he 
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had caught in a flock half a mile distant! 
In afterward discovering the dog’s pedi- 
gree, however, he found that he was of a 
family addicted to the vice. But what 
can be more tempting to a dog who has 
been kept in the dull restraints of respect- 
able society, where every impulse has 
been curbed by decorum, than to plunge 
into a flock of these superstitiously timid 
sheep, and have a wild carnival with his 
old instincts? A remarkable fact con- 
nected with such cases is, that the doz 
who will bring a hare or woodchuck to 
your door with an open countenance an‘ 
asking the reward of praise, will manifest 
a consciousness of the wickedness of this 
deed almost as vividly as a human crea- 
ture could. He will take a very circuit- 
ous route to the scene of his debauch, in 
the night generally, or in a fog; and will 
exercise the ingenuity of a murderer in 
effacing all evidence of his crime. He will 
wash or rub himself in the snow until no 
blood remains. Fibres of wool in the 
teeth, however, are strong circumstantial 
evidence; and a jury: of farmers, in such 
cases, is not famous for leniency. The 
relish for this forbidden game is so strong 
that there is believed to be no remedy but 
—to use the farmer’s form of sentence — 
“to cut the dog’s tail off close back of his 
ears!” 

This early spring morning, while the 
first notes of two or three birds are sound- 
ing in the orchard behind the house, I 
listen to another faintly reverberating echo 
on the air from out the old gray barn at 
the foot of the hill. It is the cackling of 
a chorus of hens, petulant and irritating. 
if too near, but, at this distance, it gives 
the air a titillating, piquant music, as 
grateful as the frequent ejaculations of 
surprise from the returned birds at find- 
ing their old haunts unchanged. 

he landscape is still dotted with snow- 
banks, which hug fondly the lines of fences 
straggling over the broad hills; and the 
sod is as full of juice as the maples, whose 
first delicious drops are slowly trickling 
into the buckets; but around the old farm- 
house are many cheerful tokens of spring. 
The smoke-house is oozing at every 
crevice, and filling the damp air with a 
strong wholesome odour; while the huge 
pile of newly-cut oak and hickory before 
the door emits a faint and exquisite frag- 
rance. A few bees, on their first venture 
from the row of hives by the currant- 
bushes, are sipping the exuding drops of 
ap. 
All the occupants of the farm-yard seem 
aroused. ‘Fhere is a Babel of tongues 
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among the turkeys, geese, and ducks, and 
the bleating sheep with their early lambs. 
The cattle, of which glimpses can be 
caught, 


Their white horns tossing above the wall, 


make the air vocal with a plaintive bellow- 
ing, which is quickly answered in echoes, 
filtered to a softer strain, from the woods 
across the meadow; and two colts are 
racing over the stubble-field, and neighing 
to each other in sharp, coltish accents. 

Amidst these sights and sounds of hap- 
py life about the farmhouse, we are re- 
minded afresh of how cheerless would be 
man’s surroundings without this society 
of animals which he has drawn about him. 

If we explore the dim interior of the 
cavernous barn, a fountain of delightful 
memories is stirred. The education of 
that boy has been sadly neglected who has 
no blissful recollections of hunting hen’s 
eggs amid the fragrant mows of a ruinous 
old barn. 

But the vagaries of instinct, demoral- 
ized, make sometimes a very amusing exhi- 
bition in the farm-yard. The hen will 
often forget that she is not to feed her 
young in the nest, like a robin, and will 
brood in some high loft from which it is 
impossible to lead out the chickens when 
hatched. Some refuse utterly to brood, 
but lay the year around. One little boy 
I wot of —an incipient extortioner — puts 
his pet Bantam under a basket every 
a ie until the diurnal egg is depos- 
ited. 

Instinct in the turkey retains somewhat 
its primitive integrity, for that species is 
of very recent acquisition. The young 
will still play the little farce of hiding and 
feigning apoplexy at a note of warning 
from the mother. Her nest is carefully 
selected at a distance from the barn, and 
the eggs are turned daily, and, when left, 
covered with dry leaves. When Nature 
whispers in her ear the unknown synonym 
for the word sit, no barn-door fowl is so 
persistent; for, though the language of 
instinct consists only of monosyllables, it 
is spoken with wonderful emphasis. 

Whatever of original instinct remains 
with domestic animals, is generally shown 
in full force in the case of their young; 
and, so strong is the maternal affection, 
that instances have occurred of their vol- 
untarily adopting others than their own. 
I have known a cat to adopt a squirrel 
among her kittens. A remarkable story 


is told of a terrier which took charge of a 
brood of young ducks, having lost her own 
young. 5 


he was greatly alarmed, how- 
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ever, when they went into the water, and 
when they came to land she took them up, 
one by one, and carried them to her ken- 
nel. Singularly enough, the next year 
she adopted two cock-chickens ; but when 
they began to crow, she was as much 
alarmed as she had been by the wayward- 
ness of the ducklings, and always sup- 
pressed, by some manner of discipline, 
every such attempt. 

If we consider the injury we should suf- 
fer if the vermin on which the cat preys 
were allowed to increase without that 
check, her domestication will appear of no 
slight importance. The estimation in 
which Whittington’s famous cat was held 
by the foreign king is quite credible. The 
service which this sly, prowling character 
renders, is an interesting illustration of 
the inherent virtue, in the great plan of 
Nature, of elements which appear from 
some points of view unmitigatedly evil. 

The taming of solitary specimens of 
different species is not uncommon. Though 
the taming itself is easy, the lack of hered- 
itary familiarity and subjection gives the 
creature's manners much eccentricity ; and 
his moral conduct as a member of civilized 
society is rather exceptionable. He is 
continually relapsing into the old pagan- 
ism, and his instincts break out in a very 
amusing manner. 

The beaver is easily made a household 
pet; but he will set himself at work, with 
many a wise look, in the proper season at 
building a dam — perhaps across a corner 
of the parlour, with toys, books, news- 
papers, and whatever else he can lay paws 
upon. The crow is very proficient under 
training; but his hereditary propensities 
do not forsake him, and he becomes an 
adroit “ snapper-up of unconsidered trifles.” 
A tame woodchuck, I knew of, was wont 
to bury himself on the hearth, leaving only 
the tip of his nose visible out of the ashes. 

There was an old negro who formerly 
lived in America, and had built his house 
in a wild and mountainous place at a dis- 
tance from other dwellings. He was a 
singular, lonely man; but he enticed nu- 
merous wild creatures out of the woods 
for companionship. Hares, grey-squirrels, 
flying-squirrels, birds of various kinds, 
foxes, raccoons, &c., were his household 
pets. But such of his few rude neigh- 
bours as occasionally came to his house, 
began to shrug their shoulders at the ap- 
pearance of a formidable-looking rattle- 
snake in the midst of this happy family. 
The old man had been overheard talking 
familiarly to it, and seen sometimes by 
them —with cold chills creeping down 
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their backs —tending it in his lap, and 
stroking it as he did his tame rabbits! 
Without doubt there was some diabolic 
art about allthis, and some unceasing in- 
tercourse with a familiar spirit! But the 
strange fellow did not seem to presume on 
any such state of affairs; for he had ex- 
tracted the poisonous fangs. The rattle- 
snake was, of course, harmless while they 
were out. They would soon grow again, 
however; but he took the simple precau- 
tion of pulling them again as soon as they 
appeared. But, with his neighbours, the 
success of the experiment was sufficient 
proof of the exercise of unlawful powers ; 
and they watched an opportunity, and 
secretly killed the singular pet. Who can 
tell but that this superstitious act wasa 
serious loss? This negro-genius had, per- 
haps, taken the first step toward domes- 
ticating the species; and we do not know 
what hidden use may have lain dormant 
in its vile nature. Perhaps a breed might 
have been at length established without 
fangs, and with an affectionate disposition. 
Prejudices equally stubborn on our part 
might have given way, until we should 
have come to seriously study their capa- 
bilities for important service of some kind. 
Asa slight and incidental use, they might 
have served as fine playthings to drop into 
little stockings hung in the chimney Christ- 
mas Eve. A Bantam breed only a few 
inches long, but with rattles of extraordin- 
ary tone, would be suitable for infants in 
the cradle. But, unfortunately, it is im- 
possible to allay the puerile prejudices of 
society even for the trial of an experiment 
for its own good! 

The pigeon has been transformed to a 
ridiculous extent. The fantail is doomed 
to chronic strutting ; the tumbler has the 
obese form of a dumpling; and the pouter 
has acquired the absurd trick of inflating 
his gullet to three or four times his size ! 

an is undoubtedly responsible for such 
deformities as these; but when we notice 
such aberrations as bees commencing to 
build a five-sided court, we do not take 
blame .to ourselves for the strange de- 
pravity—or, perhaps, only absent-mind- 
edness —in a community of such pro- 
verbial wisdom, and one left so much to 
its own devices. There are also some sin- 
gular variations among animals wholly in 
the wild state. Notwithstanding the 
assertion of an eminent writer, in illustra- 
tion of the unreasoning permanency of in- 
stinct, that the swallow built its nest 
among the timbers of the Ark in exactly 
its present fashion, I have observed one in- 
stance of striking deviation from the time- 
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honoured plan in which one of them built 
her nest skilfully fixed to the inside of a 
loop of rope which hangs down some dis- 
tance below the rafter of a barn. It was 
much more secure, too, than if built in the 
old method, by which, perhaps, her early 
ancestor lost many broods by the tumb- 
ling down of the weakly-fastened nests 
into the merciless hands of the young 
Shems, Hams, and Japheths. How many, 
before Newton, had watched the fall of an 
apple from the tree without making any 
transcendent discovery of planetary law! 
So hundreds of conservative swallows had 
seen this loop of rope swinging near their 
nests without revolutionizing the style of 
their architecture, until in the head of this 
little radical it produced brilliant results! 
Similar instances of change in performing 
those tasks, which are popularly supposed 
to be directed solely by a blind, unreason- 
ing impulse, are not rare; and they cer- 
tainly show improvement rather than 
degradation. ° 

Notwithstanding the mischief that has 
been wrought in the moral nature of ani- 
mals in domestication, for the attainment 
of special ends, when I see the wonderful 
aptitude of all species under training — 
and especially when they become volun- 
tary reformers of their own habits without 
help of missionary work at our hands —I 
am impressed with the thought that, per- 
chance, these may be but the steps in a 
vast development going on in their ranks, 
too. Their instinct, demoralized, may be 
suffering that blight of vice which all 
progress is fated to breathe upon the old 
forces and impulses which are left behind 
in its course. Let it even be supposed so 
slow, when the animal races are left to 
their own ways without man’s interference, 
as to be scarcely visible even in history: 
so too are all the great operations of Na- 
ture. Belted Orion still lifts his haughty 
arm in the sky, as he did over the mid- 
night visions of the poet of Job; but those 
bodies we have ignorantly named fixed 
stars are all slowly: shifting their posi- 
tions in the heavens. In these illumin- 
ated days of science we are permitted t» 
suppose inconceivable length of time for 
the practical demonstration of our ridicu- 
lous theories. It is, indeed, wildly Uto- 
pian to imagine that a descendant of this 
sagacious houud will discover a new mean- 
ing in Hamlet, and that the learned pig of 
his day will be able to solve the probleins 
of Euclid; but the experience of this age 
of wonders at least demonstrates that it is 
only the most Utopian ideas that stand 
any chance whatever of realization. 
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From The Spectator. 
THE NEW PRETENDER. 

THERE is something striking and pecul- 
iar, as well as melancholy, about the posi- 
tion of the lad who is now, while still under 
seventeen, the representative of Napoleon 
I., though not his descendant, and the head 
of the Bonaparte family. He is the young- 
est of the ten or twelve Pretenders now 
existing in Europe, he pretends to the 
greatest position, and unless he is singu- 
larly self-controlled and able, he will be the 
most completely ruined by the pretension. 
Of the fourteen Thrones of Europe, thrones, 
that is, in either actual or potential exist- 
ence, seven may be said to be exempt from 
the annoyance of personal pretensions even 
casually recognised. The Romanoffs, in 
spite of their strange family history, have 
no formidable cadet branch, and are not 
menaced by any individual of any other 
line. Since the death of the Cardinal of 
York, the last Catholic Stuart, no pretender 
of any sort has made out a claim to the 
British Throne. The Hapsburgs are alone 
in their Empire, and have never had among 
them an Orleans branch. The Hohenzol- 
lerns built their own throne, and their 
direct line has never been broken, and their 
title to Prussia as it was in 1860 is not at- 
tacked even in theory. The House of Or- 
ange has no personal foe, and the Belgian 
title is disputed by a State — Holland — 
rather than by any individual. No one ex- 


cept Victor Emanuel pretends to be King. 


of Italy, and no one puts forward a claim 
to be the heir of Denmark. Among the 
separate countries, indeed, only two can 
be said to be seriously attacked, and of 
these only one has acclaim to be regarded 
as of the first rank. There are pretenders 
enough to bits of kingdoms, “ illegally,” or 
“violently,” or “irregularly ” turned into 
provinces; but their pretensions are 
scarcely now claims to thrones, and are 
only put forward in occasional protesta- 
tions. Francis of Bourbon claims Naples, 
and the Duke of Cumberland maintains 
his right to Hanover, and the Duke of 
Augustenburg says the “sea-surrounded ” 
Duchies should have passed from Frederick 
of Denmark to him, and Don Miguel de 
Braganza claims Portugal, and a shadowy 
personage who emerges every five years or 
so alleges disconsolately, but quietly, that 
he ought to be King of Sweden. Oddly 
enough, his chance is, among minor pretend- 
ers, perhaps the best, for if the line of 
Bernadotte failed, and Scandinavia shrank 
from the terrible dangers the proclamation 
of a Republic would entail upon her chil- 
dren, the Swedes might think it dignified 








to summon a representative of the national 
House of-Vasa. But the only active pre- 
tenders to great Crowns, the only men 
whose chances of reaching thrones are at 
once considerable enough to affect Euro- 
pean politics, and are denied, are the heirs 
of the hou’es which have reigned in Spain 
and France. Carlos de Borbon is actually 
fighting through agents for: the “legiti- 
mate” sovereignty of Spain, and might, 
were his party to develop a great General 
within the regular army, or were a man of 
genius to win the tiara, attain his ambition 
for a time. The Prince of the Asturias. 
the eldest son of Queen Isabella, though 
quiescent and little known, is of all men 
alive perhaps the one who has the best 
chance of dying King of Spain, being the 
one whom the Spanish army, if it has a 
preference, favours most. The Comte de 
Chambord might have been declared King 
of France in 1870, and annually claims the 
throne; the quiet Comte de Paris is his heir, 
as well as that of Louis Philippe; while the 
Prince Imperial represents a race but just 
unseated, and a party but three years ago 
possessed of power apparently unassailed. 
So near is he to a throne, so strong is his 
party in his own eyes, and so deep is the 
influence of training, that it would be vain 
to expect him not to “ pretend,” and what 
a life does that necessity for the Pretender 
involve! He is driven by a sort of fate to 
be either a conspirator or a failure. No 
position tends to spoil the character like 
that of a pretender. An heir can become 
a political personage like the Crown Prince, 
or lead society like the Prince of Wales, or 
be himself merely, like the Prince of Or- 
ange, waiting until his turn arrive in pas- 
sive security ; but a pretender, and espe- 
cially a pretender claiming like the Napo- 
leons, through the popular will as well as 
heirship, must always be dreaming, always 
unsatisfied, always feeling that every career 
but conspiracy is utterly insipid. He occu- 

ies in a world-wide suit the position of 
Richard Carstone in “Jarndyce v. Jarn- 
dyce,” the claimant who is only waiting a 
decision which never comes in order to be 
rich. The prize is so immense, so visible 
and yet so distant, that the mental strain 
towards it must of itself interrupt or em- 
bitter education. Learning will not bring 
it, or exertion, or even capacity of itself. 
No man can say that any acquirement 
would help Napoleon IV. to his throne, yet 
what interest can any study, or pursuit, or 
even habit have for him, unless it seems to 
lead him there? An accident, an event, a 
surge of popular emotion, and he may 
mount the first of European thrones, at- 
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tain a position before which every other 
must in his eyes seem poor, and.- till he at- 
tains itlife will be insipid. His duty must 
seem to himself preparation, and yet the 
uncertainty, an uncertainty he cannot but 
recognize, must make the preparation 
tedious or unreal. The success of a pre- 
tender is the rarest of events, indeed Louis 
Napoleon’s is almost the only instance in 
modern history except Charles Stuart’s, for 
Gustavus Vasa did not “pretend” and 
Louis XVIII. was restored by foreign arms, 
and the temptation must be either towards 
the career of our own Charles Edward, 
that of a restless adventurer who, hoping 
for a throne, remained without cultivation, 
and when his hope died out found only in 
wine the means of keepiug alive; or the 
career of the ex-Emperor, the silent, auda- 
cious piotter, mastered by a fixed idea. 
The Prince Imperial — it seems he declines 
the higher titular dignity, remaining Prince 
till France shall summon him — may have 
the strength to avoid either course, to cul- 
tivate himself in patience until France re- 

ents, as the Comte de Paris has done, or 
ive his life in quiet expectation, as the 
Comtede Provence did; but thatis not 
the course his blood will induce, or his 
special position encourage him to pursue. 

is theory is not that of divine right, but 
of preferential claim to a popular election 
which must be rendered more possible by 
a search for popularity. He is surrounded, 
too, by men very different from either the 
Legitimists or the Orleanists, by adventur- 
ers, some of them, no doubt, respectable in 
their persistent fidelity, but many of them 
mere conspirators, and all of them fever- 
ishly anxious to regain the high social posi- 
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tion from which they have been cast down- 
They were aristocrats while the Empire 
lasted, and they have not, like their rivals, 
the bald-headed Dukes who mutter sar- 
casms on M. Thiers, their pedigrees and 
their estates on which to fall back for con- 
solation. Every interest will unite with 
every prejudice to induce them to spur 
their chief into premature activity, and he 
must be a strong man if under their pres- 
sure, and that of his memories, and that of 
his family tradition, he can keep his soul in 
patience until his hour arrives. Whether 
he has that strength, or any other, time 
alone can show. He has the presence 
Pretenders are apt to lack, and inherits a 
manner better than his father’s; but he is 
but a lad as yet, and though Woolwich 
speaks favourably of his powers, there is 
no proof he possesses the capacity to reign. 
His function in life is to wait, and in history 
waiting for a throne has seldom improved 
the mind. The Stuart who waited and 
won came back without a conscience. The 
Stuart who waited and lost acquired noth- 
ing but a manner. Of all the Bourbons, 
the two who alone have waited and won 
returned unimproved, or rather unaltered 
by exile, while the Bonaparte who waited 
and succeeded had conspiracy so stamped 
into his character that he conspired upon a 
throne. The easiest thing for a Pretender 
is to be Charles Edward, a lively young 
gentlemen of bright parts, high claims, a 
grand manner, and little else, and that is 
the temptation which the Prince Imperial 
has most strenuously to avoid. or a 
Napoleon to buiid up a third time a throne 
in, France would be a chance realising 
gamesters’ wildest dreams. 





Tar Ace or THe Vast Sequoras, — Profes- 
sor Asa Gray, in delivering his address before 
the American Association at Iowa, naturally 
dwelt more especially on botany. He gave a 
valuable lecture, in which he pointed out the 
more remarkable features, botanically, of the 
American Continent, and as a matter of course 
he dilated on those singularly aged trees the 
Sequoias. Concerning them he asks, Have they 
played in former times and upon a larger stage 
& more imposing part, of which the present is 
but the epilogue? We cannot gaze high up the 
huge and venerable trunks, which one crosses 
the continent to behold, without wishing that 
these patriarchs of the grove were able, like the 
long-lived antediluvians of Scripture, to hand 
down to us, through a few generations, the tra- 
ditions of centuries, and so tell us somewhat of 





the history of their race. Fifteen hundred an- 
nual layers have been counted, or satisfactorily 
made out, upon one or two fallen trunks, It is 
probable that close to the heart of some of the 
living trees may be found the circle that records 
the year of our Saviour’s nativity. A few gen- 
erations of such trees might carry the history a 
long way back. But the ground they stand 
upon, and the marks of very recent geological 
change and vicissitude in the region around, 
testify that not very many such generations can 
have flourished just here, at least in an un- 
broken series. When their site was covered by 
glaciers, these Sequoias must have occupied 
other stations, if, as there is reason to believe, 
they then existed in the land. — Silliman’s 
American Journal, October, 1872. 








